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These conferences by Father Biskupek are 
in the nature of a spiritual commentary on 
the rite of ordination. Nowhere can a truer 
or loftier notion of the priesthood be found 
than in the mind of the Church as expressed 
in the ceremonies and prayers of ordination. 


As seminarians approach the great day, 
their priestly ideals should grow more pre- 
cise and sublime. Their high aspirations will 
be stimulated by the reflections and admoni- 
tions contained in the pages of this volume 
on the PRIESTHOOD. 


Priests, too, will profit by this reminder of 
their ideals. Few books are so well calcul- 
ated to revive and sustain their early fervor, 
especially on the occasion of the annual re- 
treat or the monthly day of recollection. 
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This Publishing Business 
Blue-Print of a Catholic College 


How to discuss the question 


Since this book is intended to be a blue-print of the Catholic 
college, for use either as a norm or as a basic plan, it will 
lay out, first of all, the ends which this institution should 
attain, and then attempt to describe the means it may best 
use for attaining these ends. The book will deal, therefore, 
mainly with the following questions: 


First, what is the aim of Catholic life; that is, of the kind of 
life for which the Catholic college should train its students? 


Second, what, as a consequence, must be the aims of the 
Catholic college; and how will these give it its integrating 
principle and determine its essential pattern? 


Third, who are its students, and what are the educational 
problems which they raise? 


Fourth, what kind of curriculum will be needed if these 
students are to be trained for these ends? 


Fifth, what kinds of teachers and teaching methods will 
be required here? 


When is a College Catholic? 


It is clear that the Catholic student is to be trained in all 
the arts that must be prosecuted simultaneously in leading 
a wholly Christian life; not only those required for saving 
his soul, but also those required for living, and making a 
living, in a civilized society. 

Thus he is to be shown how to lead a life in which, through 
incorporation in the Mystical Body of Christ, he is made 
ready for sharing in the Beatific Vision in the next world 
and for sharing in the Life of that Body (the continuing 
Christ-Life) in this, and for aiding others to share in It. 
And it therefore becomes evident that a Catholic college, 
to be worthy of its name, must train its students how best, 
in Charity, to participate in the Mass, to receive the sacra- 
ments, to make use of the sacramentals, to pray (liturgically 
as well as privately), to contemplate, appreciate, study, 
and work. 


Developing the natural faculties of its students to their 
utmost—their imaginations, intellects, and wills—it should 
promote all those sound habits of craftsmanship and indus- 
try of economic, political, and social cooperation, of scien- 
tific investigation, of discrimination and of philosophic and 
theological contemplation that will aid them, as members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, to regain the integrity lost 
at the Fall, to sanctify themselves, to sacramentalize the 
world and society, while making a living (whether as pro- 
fessional men, business men, or craftsmen) and to share at 
all times as intimately as possible in the work of the Trinity, 
now and forever. 


These extracts are from John Julian Ryan’s The Idea of a 
Catholic College 


Archbishop Cushing says: 


“It is precisely the merit of Professor Ryan’s book that, whatever per- 
sonal theories he may weave into his argument, he is constantly faithful 
to the essential end of the Church’s educative work. . . . He re-states 
the question for innumerable debates which cannot be other than helpful 
to those who must devise curricula and programs for our colleges 


henceforth.” —F. J. S. 
THE IDEA OF A CATHOLIC COLLEGE $2.00 
At your bookseller’s or 


Sheed & Ward ° 63-5 Av. N.Y.C. 3 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


The Church Not a “Sect.’’ Few advert to, but many 
suffer from, a certain weakness in human doings. History 
shows that prolonged combat against errors is apt to leave 
a mark of the error itself, even though it be in reverse order. 
Hence the Church’s four-hundred-year battle against the 
spirit of sectarianism does not, it is true, make the Church 
herself a sect, but it sometimes engenders a bit of the same 
feeling in the minds or conduct of Catholics. A warning 
against this spirit, a sense of the need of keeping always 
before us the universality of the Church Catholic, was a 
theme treated by Georges Bidault, France’s Foreign Minister, 
when he received a degree the past week at San Francisco. 
The degree, he said, might give him the right to offer some 
advice. His advice was the observation that minorities (such 
as Catholics in this country) sometimes have a tendency to 
“sectarianism.” “We do not belong to a sect,” he said, “we 
belong to a Church, and that Church, from its very nature, 
is universal, the parent of the truly universal spirit even in 
the temporal affairs of men.” To keep our integrity, without 
compromising or minimizing our Faith, yet to avoid being 
pushed into the corner of a mere religious minority, is no 
easy task. But it is one which the sufferings of the war have 
taught European Catholics how to accomplish. With pru- 
dence and patience we can learn the same lesson here. 


The Horror Camps. Little, if anything, is gained by 
attempts either to cast doubt upon or to minimize the 
gruesome reality uncovered by our troops in the liberation 
of Belsen, Buchenwald, Dachau and other centers of torture 
and starvation for political prisoners at the hands of the 
Nazis. In addition to the cruelty which repeats the horrors 
of ‘Beishevik atrocities, they display an incredibly blood- 
chilling technique of planned mass extermination. The naked 
facts concerning these camps have been laid before both 
houses of Congress by a bi-partisan, wholly unimpeachable 
body of twelve Senators and Representatives. These men 
have just handed in their detailed report after visiting these 
camps in person at the express invitation of General Eisen- 
hower. The recital of their report is said to have deeply 
shocked the members of Congress, as it would any normal 
person. Any lingering suspicion that here might be another 
“atrocity story,” like those which were spread in World 
War I, is dispelled by the multitude and the caliber of the 
witnesses. Incidentally, these revelations merely confirm what 
America has constantly brought to the attention of the 
public, ever since the beginning of the Nazi persecution of 
the Church and of the Jews. Very great harm, on the other 
hand, can be wrought if the right lesson, for morals and 
for the peace of the world, is not learned from these exam- 
ples. Even lower depths of human depravity, if conceivable, 
will be plumbed if the inference to be drawn is that of 
further and further retaliation. The evil to be unmasked 
and laid prostrate forever is the spirit which gives life and 
power to these horrors: the idea that any regime or govern- 
ment can so ignore the collective conscience of mankind 
and the authority of God as to undertake the systematic, 
mass extermination of their fellow human beings. The very 
sight of brutality tends to brutalize the less thoughtful and 
the more conscienceless type of man, and war’s cruelties 
beget war’s cruelties. The victors over the Nazi tyranny are 
not themselves immune to such a contagion. We can sanction 
no new Dachaus or Buchenwalds in a spirit of vengeance. 


Hearings on Conscription. The June 4-16 hearings on 
Peacetime Conscription are booked in this order: proponents 
of the measure will be heard the first three days, opponents 
the next six days, and proponents—for rebuttal of opposing 
views—the last three days. Individuals, organizations and 
members of the armed forces will be heard. The House 
Committee on Postwar Military Policy will then make its 
recommendations to the Congress. This is one of the most 
vital issues of the day. Those who have convictions on the 
proposal to make a year of military training compulsory for 
all American youth should not fail to express these convic- 
tions at the hearings. For permission to do so, wire Represen- 
tative Clifton A. Woodrum, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. At least wire your views to Chairman 
Woodrum. We have summarized our own views on peace- 
time conscription in an editorial on another page. 


War Earnings and Taxes. About the time fighting 
stopped in Europe, the initial reports of corporation earnings 
for the first quarter of 1945 began to appear in financial 
journals. Contrary to expectations of a moderate decline 
from the booming levels of 1944, the reports revealed an 
appreciable gain. According to Business Week, a sampling of 
166 corporations showed a 2.7-per-cent increase over the 
corresponding quarter last year. Another, based on 100 cor- 
porate reports, disclosed a 6.5-per-cent advance. These fig- 
ures were later buttressed by the Department of Commerce, 
which announced that dividend payments for the first quar- 
ter of 1945 were 3.4 per cent above 1944 levels. On the 
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866 common stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
the increase was 6 per cent. The fact is that despite price 
control, stiff taxes and renegotiation, American industry has 
richly prospered during the war and many firms will enter 
the reconversion period in the best financial shape of their 
lives. It is difficult to understand, such being the case, some 
of the recent talk in Congress to the effect that immediate 
tax relief is necessary “if we are to preserve the American 
economy.” Plainly such talk is exaggerated and President 
Truman, in his press conference on May 15, was well advised 
to scotch it. Reminding some of the over-solicitous friends 
of business on Capitol Hill that the obligations of the United 
States must be made good, he said bluntly that there could 
be no possibility of tax reductions before the end of the 
Pacific war. Businessmen who have been insisting for twelve 
years now that the budget must be balanced should not find 
it difficult to understand the President’s argument. 


Oil on the Waters. Ireland’s Prime Minister lost nothing 
in stature by the dignity, restraint and high moral tone of 
his reply to the remarks of Winston Churchill. Those were 
petulant remarks at best from the lips of a great statesman 
in the moment of his greatest triumph. They might have 
been called pharisaical words coming from the lips of the 
man who let loose the Black and Tans in Ireland, and who 
for years has supported one of the world’s worst totalitarian 
governments in Northern Ireland. Mr. De Valera refrained 
from pointing out such obvious things. He pointed instead 
to something deeper: the fact that England in a moment of 
need might have coerced an unwilling Ireland and did not 
do so; that for once in history a powerful nation, which 
might have invoked necessity as an excuse and had the 
acquiescence of millions in the excuse, respected the will of 
a smaller nation and left that nation untouched. In the con- 
fusion of a world conflagration even good men may forget 
the things for which they fight and the things against which 
they fight. In quieter times to come, people will remember 
only that Churchill’s actions were more just than his words, 
and they will be grateful to him. They will also be grateful 
to Mr. De Valera that he did not allow bitterness to breed 
bitterness, but that with calm dignity he recalled to Mr. 
Churchill, and to all who applauded or disapproved Mr. 
Churchill’s remarks, the basic pattern of justice for which 
this war is being fought. They will remember of him that he 
chose his own course honestly in a time of world crisis, 
that he adhered to it consistently and fearlessly in spite of 
the clamorous threats of mighty Powers. On such things is 
a world of justice built. 


Reparations in Labor. Of all the questions that will face 
the Allied Reparations Commission when it begins its sit- 
tings, perhaps none will lead to such vexed ground as the 
matter of using German labor to rebuild the countries that 
their original victories and final fanatical resistance have 
devastated. That German labor can justifiably be used under 
certain circumstances may perhaps be true; but the actual 
plans by which German laborers would be individually co- 
erced to toil in foreign lands should be carefully scrutinized. 
Recent demands by Russia seem to indicate that that coun- 
try is determined to have Germans do the rebuilding willy- 
nilly; France wants German labor to the extent, at least, of 
removing the land-mines; Italy reports that the Allies have 
promised her 200,000 German prisoners for reconstruction 
work. There even seems to be, in some quarters, the desire 
to delay the final settlement of the peace terms indefinitely, 
so that, the war being technically not ended, German pris- 
oners may continue to be used for any work legitimate for 
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them under the Geneva Conference. it is to be hoped that 
on this question of reparation labor, which bristles with 
crucial difficulties against human rights and all the four 
freedoms, the United Nations and their Reparations Com- 
mission will seek the guidance, as they have at San Fran- 
cisco, of enlightened religious thought. The international 
Bill of Human Rights would ring rather hollowly in the ears 
of a million German slave workers. 


Argentine Bishop on Democracy. The enemies of the 
Catholic Church have always tried to tie it up with some 
sinking cause or institution. Their theory and their hope has 
been that the doomed structure would pull the Church down 
with it when it sank. Hence their current efforts to identify 
the Church with Fascism. As a glaring proof that the 
Church is the friend and bulwark of Fascism, they point 
to Argentina. The truth is that Catholics in Argentina are 
divided in their political loyalties. Some Argentine Catholics 
have undoubtedly supported Fascism. Others have strenuously 
opposed it, and one of its strongest opponents has been a 
member of the Hierarchy. Bishop Miguel de Andrea, Titular 
Bishop of Temnus, has been for decades an outspoken 
champion of democracy. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he seized on the latest Christmas Message of the Pope 
as authoritative confirmation of his ideas and powerful 
support for his campaign. In his recently published pamphlet, 
The Pontificate and Democracy, he emphasizes the fact that 
His Holiness in that message had strongly advocated 
democracy as “the kind of political order essential to the 
economic-social order” of our day. In a stern rebuke to 
those Argentine Catholics who still hold out for Fascism, he 
reminds them that when the Sovereign Pontiff speaks, “all 
those who claim to be of his fold . . . have the grave 
obligation of granting him the respect of their intellects and 
wills.” He also takes to task those who, while inwardly 
dissenting from the Pope’s message, “honor it with a respect- 
ful silence or negative acceptance.” Those are strong words. 
Let us hope that they will enlighten both the misguided 
Catholics in Argentina who have placed a bludgeon in the 
hands of the enemies of the Church, and the anti-Catholics 
in the United States who are only too ready to wield it. 


Tardy Justice. If the postman’s knock sounded a little 
more cheerful this morning, it is because the House passed, 
360-1, the Burch Bill to give postal employes a raise for 
which they have waited twenty years. If you want to help 
him—and he deserves all the help you can give—drop a note 
to your Senator, or to the Senate Post Offices and Post Roads 
Committee, asking for prompt and favorable action on 
S.908—the Senate counterpart of the House Measure. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


NOW THAT THE WAR in Europe has stopped, we may 
look around and see about our war in Asia. 

Both British and Americans have large forces in the Far 
East engaged in a number of separate enterprises. There are 
four major Commands—the Southeast Asia and Southwest 
Pacific Commands, the Pacific Fleet and China. 

The Southeast Asia Command is British-directed under 
Lord Louis Montbatten. It has been fighting for over two 
years to recapture Burma and has almost completed this. The 
next step is probably to attack Singapore. As the rainy sea- 
son has just started, this may be deferred until after it ends, 
next November. 

The Southwest Pacific Command is under our General 
MacArthur. Its major present task is to complete the recon- 
quest of the Philippines. There are three campaigns still 
under way in Luzon and one in Mindanao, against sizable 
Japanese forces. Naturally this particular undertaking is an 
all-American job. 

There is also a campaign under way to capture Tarakan. 
This is a small island in northeast Borneo, valuable for its 
oil wells. This oil is so good that it can be used without 
refining. Troops in this expedition are Australian and Dutch, 
with American ships and planes helping out. 

Other expeditions are going on along the north coast of 
New Guinea and on Bougainville. Both are mainly manned 
by Australian troops, who are making slow but steady prog- 
ress. Finally SWP is maintaining an air-and-sea blockade of 
the China coast southwards from Shanghai. 

The Pacific Fleet is under our Admiral Nimitz. Called a 
fleet, it includes very large numbers of ground troops and 
unusually large air forces. The British contribute ships and 
planes. This Command is fighting on Okinawa, and is the 
one which is bombing Japan. Its planes and ships are con- 
stantly raiding Japanese areas from the Kurile Islands down 
to Formosa. 

China has its own armies under its Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. These are engaged in harassing Japanese troops in 
central China. Right now most of the fighting being carried 
on by these Chinese troops is far inland. 

Cor. Conrap H. Lanza 


Dé ALM OL 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THREE TIMES A WEEK, on the release desk of the 
National Press Club in Washington, there appears the 
Information Bulletin, published by the Embassy of the 
USSR. As propaganda, this eight-page sheet is not especially 
effective, but it is sometimes very enlightening. 

In the issue for May 10 of this year we are told for 
instance “Victory! The Great Patriotic War has ended 
victoriously!” And for the rest of the article Americans are 
apparently informed that there is nothing left to fight for. 
Also we have the account of Germany’s unconditional 
surrender—at Berlin, of course, and not at Rheims. The prize 
article, however, is one on Democracy by A. Sokolov, from 
War and the Working Class. 

This article is a marvelous mixture of naiveté, shrewdness 
and deliberate perversion of words. The democracies of 
Britain and the United States are not directly attacked, but 
those of every other European country are. The Soviet Union 
is everywhere presented as the final perfection of democracy 
itself. But the only really positive character which this 
democracy has is that it is anti-Fascist. There is not a word 
about freedom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of 
association, and the rest of the Bill of Rights, as a necessary 
part of modern democracy. The writer is aware of this, for 
he says: “Hence it would be quite hopeless to demand that 
democracy should be built up in all countries of Europe on 
a British or American model. This would be a totally unwar- 
ranted attempt to interfere in the internal affairs of other 
peoples(!), an attempt to impose definite political canons 
upon them from the outside. Such an attempt would of 
course have no chance of success, because it would con- 
tradict the very spirit of democracy, would contradict the 
indisputable right of peoples ‘to create democratic institu- 
tions of their own choice’” (presumably in Poland, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, etc.). 

For sheer, unadulterated gall this paragraph has probably 
never been surpassed, but the significance of it and the 
article in which it appears goes very much deeper. It is not 
so much a matter of two countries understanding a word in 
different senses, but of a conscious effort to distort its 
meaning. Witrrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


“A CRY of humble and ardent gratitude arises from the 
very depths of our heart to the Father of mercies and the 
God of all consolation.” These opening words of the V-E 
Day pronouncement of His Holiness Pope Pius XII were 
echoed in the Te Deums with which Catholics all over the 
world greeted the news of victory in Europe. In concluding, 
His Holiness called for universal prayer that discord and 
hatred might be replaced by the “peace guaranteed by Christ 
even on earth to those who are willing to believe and trust 
in His law of love.” 

P Shortly after V-E Day a member of the German Hier- 
archy pronounced a scathing indictment of the Nazi re- 
gime. In a pastoral issued on Ascension Day, the Most Rev. 
Conrad Groeber, Archbishop of Freiburg in Breisgau, bit- 
terly condemned the hatred and brutal vengeance of the 
Nazi fanatics who “thought everything permissible, be it 
wanton imprisonment, or barbaric ill-treatment, or murder- 
ous plots, or killing individuals or whole peoples, or the 
violent appropriation of foreign soil.” 

P This Pastoral signalized the revival of a world-famous 


German Catholic publishing house. It was the first printing 
job done by B. Herder since the destruction of their plant 
during an air raid last December. Prior to that, the Nazis 
had prevented the publication of new editions of missals, 
prayer-books and catechisms for sale within Germany. 

P Reminding his people that.‘“‘the victory over Nazis and 
Fascism does not mean the wiping out of totalitarianism,” 
Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati warned them not to be 
deceived “‘by the false propaganda that Russia is demo- 
cratic.” “The most complete assurance of a third world 
war,” the Archbishop said, “lies in Soviet atheistic totali- 
tarianism, which probably will spread like a pestilence to 
many of the war-crushed countries of Europe.” 

P His Eminence Cardinal Luigi Lavitrano has been appointed 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the Affairs of Reli- 
gious, according to an announcement of Osservaetore Ro- 
mano, quoted in the release of N.C.W.C. News Service for 
May 14. Cardinal Lavitrano, who is 71 years old, was made 
a Cardinal by His Holiness Pope Pius XI on December 16, 
1929. Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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MORAL LEADERSHIP 
IN TODAY’S WORLD 


JOHN LAFARGE 


ALREADY a battle has begun which is the natural result 
of any effort to achieve an international organization, a 
battle not likely to end in our time—the contest for the 
moral leadership, in the political sphere, of the entire world, 
now that the moral leadership, whatever it might have been, 
of the Axis Powers is totally discredited. 

A resounding shot in this warfare was fired by the Soviet 
Government when at San Francisco its delegation declared 
for a trusteeship system for colonial peoples and their even- 
tual independence, as against the system of mandates and 
continued, even if improved, dependency. 

A counter-bid for the world’s moral leadership was made 
on May 15 by Secretary Stettinius, when he urged, also at 
San Francisco, the prompt preparation of an international 
bill of rights, “which can be accepted by all member nations 
as an integral part of their own systems of law.” 

The nation, or group of nations, which succeeds in achiev- 
ing moral leadership has in its hands a tremeadous instru- 
ment of national policy, one which controls the use of all 
armed forces, one which today has shown itself absolutely 
indispensable. It may be defined as the influence of these 
ideas which appeal to a sense of right, of justice, goodness 
and moral dignity, in the minds of the great mass of human 
beings. It is most effective and will wield its strongest appeal 
with those who believe themselves deprived of a right share 
in the justice and opportunity due to all men regardless of 
their condition or nationality. Those ideas may be pro- 
pounded by peoples or governments whose own conduct is 
quite at variance with the high principles they profess, but 
if these principles are widely known and these ideas enthusi- 
astically accepted, effective moral leadership still is present. 

It becomes, therefore, a very serious matter when we see 
conflicting plans or spheres being built up for the attainment 
of this moral influence in the international world. 

In each, at present, of the two principal contending forces 
there is an element of strength and an element of weakness. 

The strongest element in Russia’s bid for world favor is 
the clarity, the absence of any equivocating reservations, 
with which the Soviets proclaim their complete confidence 
in the ability of underprivileged peoples to fit themselves for 
full-fledged political equality. They declare that peoples now 
in tutelage should achieve not only self-government, but 
complete independence. The British point out that a nation 
may be nominally independent but be very far from genuine 
self-government; indeed much of what passes for indepen- 
dence may imply political or ideological slavery. Neverthe- 
less, the force of the Soviet appeal remains, since it corre- 
sponds not to any mere petulant restlessness, but to an im- 
mensely widespread and dynamic consciousness of backward 
peoples that they are capable of great advancement over 
their present status, and a suspicion on their part that they 
are being held in subjection in order to further the interested 
designs of certain national or international groups. 

This ability of the Soviet appeal to offer an apparent 
answer to certain tremendous and vastly widespread popular 
questionings makes the casual observer overlook its blatant 
inconsistencies: unilateralism in foreign relations, rigid in- 
formation blackouts for the outer world, denial of elemen- 
tary human rights and mass deportations and imprisonments 
of its peoples at home. Still more easily can fairly intelligent 
people forget the deep inner weakness of the Soviet appeal: 
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its rejection of a spiritual foundation, the ultimate spiritual 
aims which alone give a lasting guarantee to an optimistic 
program of human equality and human progress. 

The Soviet Government’s repeated attacks on the Pope, by 
their nature and by their intensity, seem to be part of this 
same bid for world moral leadership. For the Pope represents 
precisely the greatest strength in that spiritual realm where 
the Soviet regime shows its maximum weakness. 

The moral leadership, on the other hand, which the genu- 
inely democratic nations of the world can provide is strong, 
or can easily be strong and clear, where the Soviet proposals 
are mute and confused—in the declaration of these same 
spiritual principles. If the statements and recommendations 
made by the various religious bodies at San Francisco are 
taken as an example of how this moral leadership can be 
formulated—and these statements are numerous, powerful 
and remarkably united and influential—we see how it is pos- 
sible to declare our belief in God’s holy sovereignty, in the 
spiritual origin and spiritual dignity of man, in the inviola- 
bility and supremacy of the moral law, and to declare it in 
language which all the world can readily understand. 

In a totalitarian regime, nobody is in a position at home 
to question the facile promises of the party leaders. They are 
not burdened, as we are in a democracy, by the process of 
public conference and the difficult collaboration of many 
faiths and many minds. Our own inconsistencies, the types 
of discrimination or injustice that we still tolerate, blunt 
the sharp edge of our noblest professions. This is our weak- 
ness, as compared with the totalitarians; but in the over- 
coming of this weakness is our tremendous strength. 

There is no insuperable magic in the Soviet appeal, even 
from the human, the psychological point of view. What- 
ever idealism they can successfully offer to the masses of the 
world, the democratic nations can equally effectively de- 
clare, if we are but willing to pay the price for it in the 
terms of our own consistency. 

The irresponsible ease with which Communists promise 
everything to everybody helps to gain immediate hearing 
and applause. But it is a fatal disadvantage when the test 
of fulfilment is applied. And in the long run, even with the 
masses, it is fulfilment which counts. 

The tremendous task now rests upon the religious-minded 
men and women in the democratic countries, and upon us 
Catholics in particular, to find a way by which we can 
make plain to the backward and underprivileged peoples of 
the world our conviction: first, that they are justly entitled 
to the opportunities for self-development and eventual in- 
dependence which the Soviet propagandists have forehand- 
edly claimed for them; second, that if their own self-devel- 
opment and independence are to be real, not illusory, religion 
must be left free to elevate and inspire all individuals and 
all families with its lofty, supernatural motives; and third, 
that we as nations, in our domestic as well as our interna- 
tional policies, are prepared to live up to what such a pro- 
fession implies. Marshal Smuts’ proposed preamble is splendid 
and opportune but it would be still more impressive if-a 
change were to result from it in those clauses in the Con- 
stitution of the Republic of South Africa which countenance 
unequal opportunity, unequal civic rights and living condi- 
tions for the native population. 

The avenue for such a world declaration is through the 
San Francisco Charter itself, conjointly, as is obvious, with 
the Russians. But if this avenue fails, the message must in 
any case be brought to the world with the utmost speed, 
conviction and force. We have already waited too long, and 
to wait still longer means to let the world’s moral leadership 
pass out of our hands for a lifetime. 




















LOS ANGELES 
SMELTING-POT 


KITTE TURMELL 


IN LOS ANGELES, smelting-pot for fiery minorities that 
boiled over in zoot-suit riots and brought scalding criticism 
to the City of Angels, an enterprising Catholic Youth pro- 
ject now prevents, curbs and cures juvenile delinquency. 

The fast-growing program, directed by Father John 
Birch, is inspiring community cooperation and national re- 
cognition as the outstanding experiment of its kind. Already 
its 100 neighborhood clubs have an active enrolment of 
3,000. Its eight community centers include a club-house for 
which Archbishop John J. Cantwell supplied the purchase- 
fund of $20,000. Pastors of 50 churches have offered play- 
ground and school facilities. Business men are donating 
equipment. Parishioners contribute services, to aid a staff of 
twelve paid workers and thirty trained volunteer counselors. 

Goals for 1945 include club enrolment of 50,000—half 
the estimated 100,000 boys and girls who are Catholic by 
upbringing or tradition, if not by practice. 

The Catholic Youth project is one of the ten agencies, 
including Protestant and non-sectarian, sponsored by the 
Los Angeles War Chest and financed by a $234,000 Chest 
Fund. 

Recent surveys emphasize the urgency of youth work, in 
a congested war area that must also prepare for postwar 
problems. Metropolitan Los Angeles’ population increased 
from 2,904,596 in 1940 to 3,357,000 in 1944. Housing 
facilities, taxed by refugees and war workers, will be 
crammed past capacity, if the thousands of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans return to Southern California and thousands more of 
the migrant argricultural workers return to the teeming 
industrial area that was, first, peaceful mission country and 
later a leisurely resort area. 

Already, research shows that there are more minority ele- 
ments in proportion to population in Los Angeles than in 
any other section of the United States. Even before the war- 
time expansion, Southern California harbored more Mexicans 
than any area in the world outside Mexico. Since most Mexi- 
cans are Catholics, their problems are within the particular 
province of church social-welfare work. 

That is where the Catholic Youth Project came in, with 
the need intensified by the zoot-suit warfare in 1943 that 
shocked America and brought blame to all Mexican youth. 
By custom-tailoring a program that would re-pattern mal- 
adjusted zoot-suiters into socialized, Americanized young 
citizens, Father Birch devised techniques applicable to any 
minority group. This is his formula: 

1. Work with the “gangs” outside, to gain their confi- 

dence. 

2. Develop intelligent leaders, chosen from the mi- 

nority, by the minority. 

3. Keep trained social workers or leaders of another 

race or nationality in the background. 

4. Confine initial activities to small, unmixed groups 

of the same minority element and do not attempt to 

mix before socialization. 

For proof of the practicality of the Catholic Youth pro- 
gram consider a typical case. 

Pedro, American-born of Mexican parents, was one of 
twelve children, spaced about a year apart, who grew up in 
a ramshackle three-room house on the east side of Los An- 
geles. Rent, including gas for a rickety two-burner stove 
salvaged from a junk-heap, totaled $40 a month; his father’s 


pre-war earnings as a day laborer averaged $60 during a 
good month. There was never enough food or clothing or 
bedding for all fourteen. So they took turns at going to 
school or sleeping, and filled up on beans, stale bread and 
wilted vegetables from the wholesale market dumps. 

Pedro, malnourished, exposed to his mother’s tuberculosis 
from birth, was a sickly, anxious little boy whose one aim 
was to earn enough to give everyone in the family enough to 
eat—just once! Jobs were scarce; pay was poor in the Mexi- 
can section. Outside, Pedro was turned away as a Mexican 
who, like the rest of his kind, should be shipped back across 
the border to burden his own government. 

Pedro at 16, shy, frail, afraid to fight, admired the zoot- 
suiters as they strutted in their draped long coats, ankle- 
tight pants, shiny black boots with heavy toes that admin- 
istered strong kicks. They were fine fighters. They knew 
what they wanted and took it. 

One zoot-suiter, aware of Pedro’s hero worship, adopted 
him with big-brother benevolence. Pedro was given Robin 
Hood spoils of candy and cigarettes, shop-lifted from “rich, 
gringo [American]” shop-keepers. Pedro got a zoot-suit. 

Pedro was proud to become a pachuco, the zoot-suiter’s 
name for himself. It made Pedro feel important for the first 
time—feel different from the Americans who wouldn’t ac- 
cept him and the Mexicans he was now ready to reject. 
Pedro wasn’t afraid to fight, once he’d been introduced to 
the marihuana and “goof-pills” that gave him illusions of 
power and grandeur. 

To celebrate his seventeenth birthday, Pedro invited the 
girl next door, Francisca, to a dance at a cheap hall popular 
with pachucos. That was the night that servicemen took 
over the hall and the sefioritas. Pedro, like other Mexicans, 
had a deep sense of possession and protection. He was fight- 
ing for his Francisca when the police came. After a night 
in jail, Pedro returned to his mother’s tears, his father’s 
prayers for his reform, and Mexican-community condemna- 
tion for bringing disgrace on himself and his race. 


Pepro Tries It Out 


Pedro was at the crossroads. He had enough of the fight- 
ing—but staying home seemed dull, away from the gang and 
excitement. He had no money to spend, no place to go, until 
another zoot-suiter talked him into trying the Padre’s club. 

“It’s not sissy stuff,” Pedro was assured. ““They’re fixing 
for a football team, see? Our boss is going to be captain and 
he says you’re to join up—or else.” 

Pedro joined up. He felt at ease, right from the start. He 
knew most of the fellows from his neighborhood. He liked 
the American-Mexican leader. Even the Padre was okay—he 
never preached. But the Padre did give pep-talks after 
games, like a football coach. Pedro began to see what the 
Padre meant, about needing rules for everything, just like in 
football. About owing something to the team—and the club 
—and the Church. About making himself and everyone else 
proud of him and of all Mexicans. 

Hundreds of Pedros who had never belonged to anything 
except their lawless gangs followed their leaders and each 
other into the clubs, for manly personal-contact sports— 
wrestling, boxing, basketball, baseball. Boys who had been 
kicked around all their young lives enjoyed kicking a ball 
around. The League grew to ten teams, captained by “‘regu- 
lar fellows” chosen in powwows as earnest as the secret 
sessions at which some of those boys had once planned gang- 
ster exploits. 

Pedro wore American clothes, worked at a part-time job, 
and cut his zoot-long hair into a GI short for the football 
banquet, held recently in a newly-built parish hall, at which 
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he and more than 400 others behaved with decorum and 
applauded Monsignor Thomas O’Dwyer’s salute: “To your 
brothers, cousins, friends, fighting so valiantly on the war- 
fronts, no more heart-warming sight could be presented than 
this of young men brought together in the athletic bond of 
friendliness and fair play.” 

Meanwhile, girls who had been boon companions of zoot- 
suiters attended all-girl clubs. They learned arts and crafts, 
drama and music, with the volatile Latin enthusiasm with 
which many had once joined pachucos for pistol practice. 

Mixed parties were the next social step, with the girls 
providing food and the boys arranging entertainment. At 
the first large party, seventy per cent of all the ‘teen-age 
guests had court records. Their chaperone was a Catholic 
Youth leader, a young woman as Mexican as themselves, who 
was too busy playing guitar accompaniments for popular 
American songs to watch for trouble that never developed. 
That peaceful party amazed the law-enforcement officer, 
wise to the ways of pachucos, who had offered the protec- 
tion of seven sheriffs and nine policemen! 


THE Carp-SYSTEM 


Trouble-shooting techniques include an identification-card 
system considered “‘a major step in the control and preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency.” In 1944, 700 cards were dis- 
tributed, experimentally; in early 1945, 50,000 will be is- 
sued. Community, law-enforcement, and educational leaders 
all approve. Other Los Angeles agencies hope to put into 
practice a system that could be copied advantageously any- 
where. The cards are pocket-size, enclosed in plastic, issued 
at nominal fee to club members. After individual instruc- 
tion, the recipient reads the card, agrees to abide by its 
regulations and signs his pledge to “observe the high stand- 
ard of conduct required by the Catholic Youth Clubs.” 

The card asks all law-enforcement officers and managers 
of recreation centers to take up the card of any member who 
violates a law or conducts himself in a disorderly manner, 
and to mail any card thus obtained to the Catholic Youth 
headquarters at 1298 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Each card is also signed by the parent or guardian, the 
pastor and Father Birch. On the back are identification data 
and the date. The cards must be renewed every six months. 
They remind the youth of his community and church obli- 
gations, give him status as a club member and safeguard him 
from undeserved blame for the misconduct of others. They 
also aid youth-leaders in specialized guidance of those whose 
cards are returned for misconduct. 

For complete success, Father Birch advises that the cards 
must be distributed individually—to emphasize their impor- 
tance—and on so general a scale that the Catholic boy with- 
out a card is the exception, not the rule. By making possible 
the identification of a few a-typical incorrigibles, the card 
system absolves an entire group from unwarranted blame. 

It is estimated that only one-tenth of all Mexican young- 
sters in the age-group from 13 to 18 in the Los Angeles area 
have ever been zoot-suiters. Only three per cent of these are 
what could be called delinquents with court records. The 
remaining 97 percent wore the zoot-suits in self-defense— 
to identify themselves as warriors and keep others from 
“ganging up on them.” 

To understand the pachucos, whose original aim was only 
to be different from any existing classification, you should 
know that the attitude of the average maladjusted Mexican 
boy or girl is briefly this: “Why should I try to be an Ameri- 
can when I won’t be treated as one.” The result was a 
hybrid cult neither Mexican nor American. The importance 
of becoming good Americans—and good Catholics—is 
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taught adroitly in character-building programs at the club- 
centers. 

Club quarters, established geographically by parish boun- 
daries at first, include the new Belvedere CYO, in a crowded 
Mexican area. It was for purchase of this building and prop- 
erty that Archbishop Cantwell supplied $20,000. In addition 
to a hall that holds 400, there are small rooms to handle 400 
more. Equipment is being donated by public-spirited busi- 
ness men. 

At all the youth-centers there has been capacity atten- 
dance since the start, but that is just a start by the reckon- 
ing of Father Birch. “You can always scare up more rabbits 
than you can shoot,” he says. “It’s easy to attract curiosity- 
seekers with noise and music and free food and a show. The 
real problem is what to do with them after they’re there— 
to keep them coming and developing and to accomplish 
something worthwhile by Christ’s standards.” 

Along with encouraging the interest and assistance of 
adults of the neighborhood, Father Birch recruited thirty 
volunteer leaders who are being trained in a two-month 
course of eight lectures by authorities, covering these topics: 

1. General Scope of the Mexican Problems; Interest of 

the Church. 

2. Specific Problems of Mexican Youth. 

3. Public Services Available to Mexicans. 

4. School Services. 

§. Private Social Agencies. 

6. Law-Enforcement Agencies. 

7. Playgrounds. 

8. Coordinating Mechanisms; Relationship Between 

Group and Counseling Services. 

The course also includes frank discussions of controversial 
topics, such as brutal practices, legal exploitation, discrimina- 
tion. 

In addition to outstanding work with the Mexican prob- 
lem— its first and still its paramount challenge—the Catholic 
Youth Project has tailored a club program for Negro Youth, 
and already lists 900 active members. This phase of Catholic 
Youth work has been slower in growth because there are 
more Catholics among Mexicans than among Negroes. 

The Negro population for the Los Angeles area increased 
from 60,000 in 1940 to 160,000 in 1944. According to 
Father Birch’s surveys, the majority of the newcomers are 
single, unattached or childless adults rather than family 
groups. The new element is not yet stabilized, but hopes to 
stay and finds better treatment in California than in the 
South—although there is more discrimination against Ne- 
groes than against Mexicans. 

Father Birch is now planning an all-city club house for 
Negro Youth, at which non-Catholics will also be welcomed 
to evidence the Church’s interest in their problems. 

Effective club programs for other minority elements will 
also be devised as the needs arise. 

“Before working with any minority group you must un- 
derstand their attitude—the outside attitude—and determine 
your own,” says Father Birch. 

There are two attitudes, he believes, that should be avoid- 
ed. One is that minority elements are born trouble-makers 
and should be shipped off to camp or their place of origin. 
The other, usually found within the minority group, is anti- 
discrimination; it is a fanatical demand for rights without 
emphasis of corresponding duties and obligations. 

Our attitude in Catholic Youth work should be neither 
extreme. We recognize and admit the presence of discrimina- 
tion. But we also feel that minorities must be taught their 
community responsibilities before demanding rights never 
given to a people who are not law-abiding. 














THE CASE FOR 
YUGOSLAV FEDERATION 


FRANCIS M. BARAGA 


REPORTS on the Compromise reached between Tito (Josip 
Brozovic) and Premier Subasic indicate that in Yugoslavia, 
despite the pressure of Russian influence, a fight is being 
waged to preserve for real democracy whatever can be saved. 
Judging from the terms of the Compromise, one can assume 
that the idea of a federated Yugoslavia prevails—an idea 
that has constituted one of the most important problems of 
the Yugoslav state from its very beginning. Because of the 
chaos which threatens those parts of Europe formerly asso- 
ciated with the culture of the West and now directed to the 
East, it is difficult to determine what degree of success the 
Compromise between Tito and Subasic will achieve. How- 
ever, it is important for us to know how this idea of a 
federated Yugoslavia, an idea emphasized and supported by 
Catholics above all, finally came to be recognized. 

When Yugoslavia was founded, heterogeneous parts of 
Southeastern Europe were united in the new state. The 
unifying principle was the theory that Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes belonged together because of their common origin 
and tongue, and also because of their geographical position; 
though there were deep cultural differences, varying tradi- 
tions in the individual parts and six different legislatures. 


CENTRALISTS VS. FEDERALISTS 


From its inception an important question in Yugoslavia 
was: what would the interior structure of the new state be? 
Soon there was a clash between two schools of thought. 
There were the advocates of Centralization, influenced by 
the example of France, amongst whom the foremost sup- 
porters were the Serbs and various liberal elements among the 
Croats and Slovenes who saw their political horizon in 
France. Especially enthusiastic for such a solution were the 
members of the royal house, the military clique and the big 
bureaucrats. Opposed were the adherents of Federation, who 
included many Croats and Slovene Catholics represented by 
the Slovene People’s Party. 

Mindful of their past experience under Habsburg rule in 
Austria, where there was constant tension between Vienna 
and the provinces, Slovene Catholics recognized the im- 
portance of that doctrine which entrusts to smaller com- 
munities all the powers and privileges not essentially 
necessary to the state, and places between the individual and 
the state autonomous societies with the right to carry on 
all natural functions proper to them. Their guiding light 
was the principle of subsidiarity taught by Christian sociolo- 
gists and enunciated by Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno, 
where he states that “it is an injury and at the same time 
both a serious evil and a perturbation of right order to 
assign to a larger and higher society what can be performed 
successfully by smaller and lower communities.” 

An equally important reason was the fact that there 
were great differences between the various sections of the 
state, which could not be bridged overnight. In the event 
of centralization, certain districts would become mere 
stepping-stones for the advancement of other territories; 
freedom would be curtailed and harmony would be lacking 
in the state. From the Compromise it appears that the 
various groups constituting a federated Yugoslav state would 
be made up of the following provinces: Slovenia, Croatia, 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Macedonia. 
All discussion of Yugloslav problems should be based on the 


realization of the fact that each province has special 
characteristics. 

Macedonia, whose inhabitants are mostly Slavs, was under 
the rule of the Turks up to the first Balkan War in the 
year 1912, when it was united to Serbia. The Arnauti, who 
live in the western part of Macedonia along the Albanian 
border, are the largest non-Slav ethnic group. However, 
the Slav people of Macedonia can hardly be classed as Serbs, 
and in certain respects have a greater affinity to the Bulgars. 
As a result of Turkish domination, this territory has been 
retarded culturally, so much so that seventy per cent of its 
people are illiterate, and economically it is quite primitive. 
Since it is an isolated territory, a long period of development 
will be necessary before it can catch up with the more 
progressive sections of the state. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, another province with its own 
peculiarities, was freed from the Turkish yoke as early as 
1878. The language of the people is Serbo-Croat, and in 
religion they are either Catholic, Greek Orthodox or 
Mohammedan. In Bosnia one can find more orthodox 
than in Constantinople. These three religious 
groups have, in the course of time, learned to tolerate each 
other; so that there are few converts today. Through the 
centuries the country preserved its unity, and under Austria- 
Hungary enjoyed its special administration and law. 

Also individualistic is the territory of Montenegro. These 
Serbs, constantly defending their rocky mountain barriers 
against the Turks who conquered the adjacent lands, always 
retained their freedom of spirit and developed traditions 
founded on a deep consciousness of liberty and independence. 
Their Orthodox Bishops were also their civil rulers. Eco- 
nomically it is the poorest part of Yugoslavia. 

Of all the Balkan nations the first to free itself of Turkish 
rule was Serbia which, as a result, became an example to the 
Serbs of Bosnia, Montenegro and Croatia; so that historically 
Serbia is considered the Piedmont of Yugoslavia. The people 
are practically all Orthodox. Certain sections remain still 
retarded economically, but there has been remarkable 
progress in recent years. 

According to the plans of the Compromise, Banat and 
Baczka—the wheat fields of Yugoslavia—would also belong 
to Serbia. Living in this region are a considerable number 
of Germans and Hungarians who settled there after the 
might of the Turks in Central Europe was broken in 1683. 


Moslems 


CROATS AND SLOVENES 


Despite her ties with Hungary, Croatia always retained a 
certain independence, which she naturally does not desire 
to relinquish but rather to expand. In culture Croatia 
belonged to the western states, which accounts for the fact 
that it is difficult for Croats to find their proper sphere in 
Belgrade, which in its traditions belongs to the Oriental 
culture. Some Serbs have settled among the Croats and their 
record shows that they have been loyal to the Croat state. 

The most western part of Yugoslavia, and consequently 
the part most under the influence of the West, is Slovenia. 
The people, neighbors of the Germans and the Italians, were 
in continual battle with them and yet subject to their 
neighborly influence. The cultural and economic life of the 
country has been stamped indelibly by the six hundred years 
of Austrian rule to which Slovenia was subject. Illiteracy is 
practically non-existent and the people are, with a few 
exceptions, Roman Catholics. When Slovenia entered Yugo- 
slavia, she came maimed, for a third for her people remained 
outside, under either Austria or Italy; and she has never 
completely recovered from the economic and cultural harm 
resulting trom tnis surgical operation. 
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A final reason why the Slovenes sought a federation was 
the knowledge that in language and nationality they 
possessed something exceptional in Yugoslavia. The Serbs 
and Croats speak the Serbo-Croat language, whereas the 
Slovenes have their own written and spoken tongue. In the 
sixth century they settled in their present territory, struggled 
with intolerant neighbors and founded their own traditions. 
Although a small nation—all the Slovenes, including the 
emigrants, number less than two million—they developed 
their own language, into which the Bible was translated in 
1581. An imminent danger to the preservation of this 
cultural heritage was centralization; and the battle cry of 
Slovene Catholics was “For Slovene Autonomy.” 

In November, 1920, elections were held for the Con- 
stituent Assembly which was to give Yugoslavia a con- 
stitution. At these elections the Slovene People’s Party 
received only thirty-seven per cent of the votes. This was a 
period similar to that which is now overshadowing the 
liberated countries of Europe, wherein the radical and Leftist 
elements, using the general confusion for their propaganda, 
seek to take over the country. At that time the Communists, 
the Socialists and the Liberals—all of whom have no particu- 
lar love for small nations—received a majority at the elec- 
tions; in reality, the god of the Communists was the State 
patterned after Hegel’s doctrine, while that of the Liberals 
was a state formed on the ideals of French free-thinkers. 

Soon this pattern entered the Constituent Assembly itself, 
where the Croats and the Slovene Catholics presented their 
demands for a federation. But the Serbs, with a few excep- 
tions, and all the Liberals voted for the so-called Saint Vitus 
Day Constitution of June 29, 1921, which established 
Centralism as the fundamental law of Yugoslavia. 


THE FIGHT ON THE CONSTITUTION 


Dissension and bitter schism resulted, and immediately the 
fight against the Constitution—or, more correctly, for its 
change—began. Stefan Radic, the new Croat leader, organiz- 
ing his people for this battle, soon had the majority of the 
nation with him; while among the Slovenes the People’s 
Party received an overwhelming majority of votes for 
Parliament. After the first confusion the people saw where 
their interests lay. In the elections of 1925 and 1927, and 
again after the dictatorship of King Alexander in 1938, the 
Slovene People’s Party retained this large majority. 

The fight for the internal formation of Yugoslavia had 
two significant phases. In 1923 the advance guard of Cen- 
tralism, who called themselves “Integral Yugoslavs,” i.e. 
Totalitarians, organized the Orjuna (Organization of Yugo- 
slay Nationalists). Aping Fascism, which at that time was 
new and modern, they went about in black shirts and, under 
the protection of the government and in particular of the 
Minister of Interior, Svetozar Pribicevic, they attacked all 
who would not bow to their terror, including the Com- 
munists, who were all centralists. Because the masses would 
not join their ranks, the Orjuna was without success, and 
after three years Yugoslav Fascism died as a result of the 
passive resistance of the people. Slovene Catholics suffered 
much from this terror, but it served only to strengthen 
them. 

The dictatorship of King Alexander followed. On January 
6, 1929, Alexander, with the aid of the army and the 
bureaucrats, abolished the constitution in favor of the sup- 
port of the Yugoslav Totalitarians, with whose help he 
hoped to attain a consolidation of Centralism. The ensuing 
battle was very hot. Slovene leaders were interned, thousands 
were cast into prison, all Catholic organizations, political, 
cultural and youth, were dissolved without exception. This 
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was achieved under pressure of boot-General Zivkovic, who 
declared the dictatorship in the name of the king and granted 
special privileges to the free-thinkers’ organizations and 
specifically to the Sokol, membership in which was a pre- 
requisite to any government job. 

For this attempt, which ended in dismal failure, Alexander 
paid with his life. After a comparatively long period of 
time, conditions quieted down sufficiently to hold relatively 
neutral elections, at which the voting procedure was pre- 
judicial to the smaller parties. After these elections, a series 
of conferences was held with the Croats for the purpose 
of reaching an agreement with them. This actually happened 
in August, 1939, when the largest Croatian political party, 
the Croatian Peasant Party, under the leadership of Dr. 
Macek, the successor of Radic, stepped into the government. 
With this action—with this compromise—the foundation 
of a federally constituted Yugoslavia was laid. But the 
German invasion came too quickly to make possible the 
consolidation of a new political structure on this founda- 
tion; and it was practically impossible to obtain a new 
constitution on the basis of the new elections. When Yugo- 
slavia was attacked, one of the causes of her sudden collapse 
was Centralism, which proved ineffectual in uniting the 
various groups in the state and which was unacceptable to 
the Croats. 

After much bitter experience the idea of a federation 
seems to have come to the surface again; too much, perhaps, 
under the influence of the Communists, who have always 
espoused dictatorships. Though there will be many hard- 
ships before this ambition of the Slovene Catholics will 
actually see the dawn of day, it is interesting to note how 
really sound political doctrines conquer in time. Catholics 
in Yugoslavia have been active, self-sacrificing and prudent; 
and today others are becoming converts to their social 
teachings. It is also interesting to note that there are many 
former Yugoslav Totalitarians in Tito’s camp today who 
have taken over the idea of the Catholics. The Liberalism of 
former days is bankrupt. We ardently hope that out of the 
present turmoil, probably after much suffering, the time 
will come when Yugoslavia will be firmly founded on the 
doctrine of Christian sociologists. False ideas pass away; true 
doctrines remain and leaven the whole mass. 


MARSHAL SMUTS 


DEFENDS HIS PREAMBLE 
ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


SAN FRANCISCO—In all likelihood the preamble for the 
world charter prepared by Jan Christiaan Smuts and officially 
submitted to the Conference by the Union of South Africa 
will be accepted by the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization. With possibly a few verbal changes, 
this brief but pregnant statement will be incorporated into 
the Charter of the United Nations and given the leading 
position. If the Smuts formula is finally adopted, the Charter 
will possess a declaration of ethical and spiritual aims that 
has been noticeably lacking in the Dumbarton Oaks working 
draft. In addition, it will provide a corrective to the purely 
political and legalistic thinking into which UNCIO has 
fallen these past days. Thanks to Marshal Smuts, this Con- 
ference is being reminded why it is here and what it should 
aim to do. 

It is reported that the preamble was composed by the 
seventy-five-year-old veteran of three wars at the express 


























request of many countries represented at UNCIO. A better 
choice could hardly have been made. Field Marshal Smuts is 
too old a hand at international collaboration to permit short- 
range considerations of political expediency to obscure his 
vision into the more distant future. And in one who, as a 
leading spirit at Versailles in 1919, might have good cause 
for pessimism, his courage and confidence have a special 
significance. 

The tentative preamble is a statement of the determina- 
tion that produced the San Francisco Conference. In the 
words of the preamble, this determination is the firm will 
“to prevent a recurrence of the fratricidal strife which twice 
in our generation has brought untold sorrow and loss upon 
mankind.” In addition, it is the conviction of the need “‘to 
re-establish faith in fundamental human rights, in the sanc- 
tity and ultimate value of human personality, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations large and small.” 
The preamble then goes on to list the means through which 
the world organization hopes to achieve these important 
ends. 

It will be necessary later on to analyze the preamble as it 
emerges in final form with the full sanction of the United 
Nations. If it retains the spirit infused into it by its com- 
poser, it will go a long way to abolish the divisiveness which 
is constantly cropping up in political discussions here at 
UNCIO. The aims of the organization should be to heal the 
wounds of this “fratricidal strife,” not to set up an alliance 
for the purpose of keeping one section of the world under 
perpetual subjection and surveillance. And if it retains the 
emphatic reference to the “sanctity and ultimate value of 
human personality,” the preamble should be able to com- 
mand the enthusiastic adherence of the common people. For 
Catholics, the “ultimate value” of human personality can be 
nothing less than the dignity of man’s immortal soul; the 
sanctity which derives from his being made in the image 
and likeness of God. 

But it is not timely to give an exegesis of what is still 
merely a draft proposal. A currently more important docu- 
ment has been made public. This is the transcription of the 
defense of his preamble given by the Marshal at a closed 
session of a special commission of UNCIO on May 7. On 
this particular occasion there were no camera-men about. 
The speaker was not flooded by brilliant lights. Certainly 
there were no newsmen to hear him. For confirmation of this 
latter fact, ask any red-buttoned member of the press who, 
like this writer, tried to elbow his way past the white- 
helmeted sentries of the 749th Military Police Battalion on 
duty at the Veterans’ Building. 

The brief defense of the Marshal’s preamble was delivered 
in Room 303 of the Veterans’ Building, at 10:30 in the 
morning, in a closed executive session of Committee 1 of 
Commission I—known for brevity’s sake as 1/I—which is 
charged with reporting on the Principles and Purposes of 
the Charter. Marshal Smuts had been invited by the Com- 
mittee to explain and justify his draft, which they had be- 
fore them for consideration. There was nothing particularly 
dramatic in the place or the hour. The transcription which 
was given out lacks verbal polish and is repetitious. Yet there 
must have been something especially impressive in what 
Marshal Smuts said, something in his manner or in his tone, 
possibly in his very personality. At any rate, the Committee 
was so impressed that it broke a precedent and authorized 
the release of this portion of its proceedings. Unfortunately 
the press was too much occupied with arguments over what 
Molotoff was up to, or the debate over voting procedure, to 
give much attention, if any, to this very basic statement of 
Marshal Smuts. 


It was to emphasize the human background of our efforts 
here at San Francisco that this preamble was composed, the 
Committee was told. If this charter is to mean anything to 
the world of today and tomorrow, to command the loyalty 
and affection of the countless millions who have suffered in 
these past years, it must carry in bold letters in its very fore- 
front the human history which went into its making. “The 
preamble,” said Marshal Smuts, “was intended to give the 
atmosphere, the human atmosphere, the background, to call 
men’s minds back to the inwardness of the struggle for 
which they fought.” An effort on a scale never before known 
has been made to enslave mankind, to degrade the human 
spirit, to reduce the ordinary citizen to a mere robot. The 
most gigantic attempt to that end has been made and, owing 
to the spirit of man, owing to the reserve resources in human 
nature, that attempt has been defeated. ““We have emerged 
from it and I think that we should say in the very forefront 
of this document that this was a human struggle; that this 
was a struggle for the human person, for the soul of man, 
for the fundamental rights which are basic to our civiliza- 
tion.” To express the origin and character of the struggle 
which led to this charter is what the Smuts preamble pur- 
ports to do. 

The Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa told 
Committee 1/I that from the start he had wished the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals were more than a cold juridical for- 
mula. “I have thought,” he said, “from the first moment 
that I saw the Dumbarton Oaks draft that we should avoid 
making it a purely legalistic document.” The charter should 
express more than juridical purposes and principles, impor- 
tant as these are. It should express to the degree it is able to 
what is in the hearts of men and women, what is in the 
hearts of the peoples of this world after this terrific strain 
to which they have been subjected. “This document,” he 
continued, “should not be merely a Treaty in the old form 
of text, but it should express, in its very first words, what 
we have fought for, what we felt, and what we hope has 
been achieved.” Back of the legal there is the human. It is to 
put the human into the charter that Marshal Smuts com- 
posed his preamble. 

It goes without saying that when the 
the human background he meant the best of that human 
background, not the hatred or vengeance or greed stirred up 


peaker mentioned 


in the hearts of many through this war. 

Committee 1/I was obviously affected. But it is only a 
small subordinate group. Will the attitude of the author of 
the draft-preamble become the attitude of the higher com- 
mittees and of the Conference in Plenary Session, which has 
final authority? Perhaps the echoes of the brief speech de- 
livered May 7 at 10:30 in the morning in room 303 are still 
rolling down those corridors. The human beings who made 
that “background” certainly hope that Marshal Smuts has 
not spoken for them in vain. 





WHO'S WHO 


i,tTTE TURMELL, a free-lance writer with home head- 
quarters at Sherman Oaks, California, studied journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin after two years of 
college work at Mount Saint Joseph, Ohio. Her pro- 
fessional background includes newspaper and publicity 
writing and social-service case work. 

Rev. Francis M. Baraca, an American-born priest of 
the Cleveland Diocese, was educated at John Carrol! 
University and Saint Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, 
Ohio. For the last eight years he has been engaged in 
parish work in Slovene and Croatian parishes and has 
met many Yugoslav spiritual and political leaders. 
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CONSCRIPTION HEARINGS 


CHAIRMAN WOODRUM of the House Select Committee 
on Postwar Military Policy has set June 4 to 16 for hearings 
on Peacetime Conscription. Our position on this proposal 
was presented in a series of four articles: September 9, Sep- 
tember 30, December 11, 1944, and January 20, 1945. 

Clearly there is no room in American postwar planning 
for isolationist or pacifist policies. But this is far from saying 
that the alternative is peacetime conscription. Last Septem- 
ber we rejected, and we still reject, the Army and Navy 
plan to draft all able-bodied American youth of approxi- 
mately 18 years of age for a year of military training in 
times of peace. The grounds for rejecting this plan are: first, 
that mow, before the termination of the war, is the wrong 
time to go about enacting a peacetime military policy; and 
secondly, that compulsory universal peacetime military 
training, in itself, seems an unwise solution of the problem 
of our future national security. 

Countrywide discussions of the Army-Navy plan have but 
served to reinforce this position. Debate has revealed a fairly 
clear-cut division of opinion. And it is significant that on 
the side of peacetime conscription are ranged, to a great 
extent, officials of the Army, Navy, Selective Service and the 
American Legion of World War I, whereas practically every 
representative educational, labor, farm, parent and church 
group in the country stands either completely opposed to it 
or opposed to legislative action on it now. 

Enactment of peacetime conscription mow is inopportune 
mainly for three reasons. In the first place, war induces an 
emotional state unsuitable to calm decision on so radical a 
departure from our wonted peacetime policies. Secondly, we 
do not know enough yet about the peace settlement to gauge 
peacetime military needs correctly. And thirdly, our millions 
of fighting men cannot, while under arms, arrive at and 
express real convictions on the issues at stake. 

Proponents of peacetime conscription urge immediate ac- 
tion on the score that if we delay until peace comes, we will 
then do nothing about it. The argument runs contrary to 
fact. After World War I, in 1920, Congress did pass an 
adequate defense measure, called the National Defense Act. 
General Pershing took occasion in 1930 to say that “this act 
gave us, for the first time, a sound national defense system.” 
As late as 1941 Brigadier General John McAuley Palmer 
said the same thing, though he is now General Marshall’s 
spokesman for peacetime conscription. Plainest of all was 
General Douglas MacArthur’s praise of the 1920 Act when 
he was Army Chief of Staff between 1931 and 1935. He 
summed up his encomium by saying that the 1920 Act was 
“almost ideally suited to our requirements.” Why, then, 
were we so unprepared for war in 1940? The answer was 
given by General MacArthur’s successor as Chief of Staff, 
General Malin Craig—‘‘our pinching economy in national 
defense.” In other words, Congress was unwilling, in the 
years after 1920, to vote sufficient financial support of the 
law it had enacted. The lesson to be learned from this is not 
that future preparedness depends on peacetime conscription. 
Had conscription been part of the Act of 1920 it would 
have shared the fate of the other provisions of that Act. 
Rather the lesson is the need to justify to the taxpayers the 
value of a defense policy as a worthwhile investment in 
national security over a long period of years. 

On this very head peacetime conscription is most vulner- 
able. It is only a single—and by no means the most costly— 
item of national defense, and yet conservative estimates put 
its cost to the taxpayers at about a billion dollars annually. 
This seems a plain case of putting out too much money for 
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too little return. When Japan struck at Pearl Harbor, our 
inability to strike back immediately and decisively was due 
to no lack of manpower—we had been training men under 
Selective Service for a year and a half—but to lack of ships, 
matériel of every sort, up-to-date planes, tanks, guns. Uni- 
versal training tends to confuse numbers with military 
might. 

A realistic preparation for defense does not consist so 
much in mass manpower as in a nucleus of intelligent, in- 
terested and willing reserves. It is easier to raise an Army 
and Navy by legal compulsion than by voluntary methods. 
Yet the Navy, by maintaining good public relations with 
the youth of the nation, never lacked abundant enlistments. 
If the Army would but adopt Navy methods in times of 
peace, instead of the easier but unacceptable method of legal 
compulsion, it could build up a defense of our security by 
enlistment which would not only be adequate but also 
capable of winning the widest possible public support. 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS SPEAK 


WORKING THROUGH the system of consultants which 
the State Department arranged for the representation of 42 
national organizations, the religious and moral forces of the 
nation made their influence powerfully felt at the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco. It was undoubtedly 
due to their strong insistence and steady plugging that the 
amendment on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
was added to the Dumbarton Oaks Charter. 

Nevertheless the churches and their allies are far from 
complacent about the entire success of their work. They are 
the first to criticize the amendment as it stands in the 
revamped Charter. Its failure to state specifically what 
human rights are to be respected is an omission which 
greatly weakens its force. Some have pointed to the fact 
that there are nations present at the Conference—notably 
Russia—which do not apply even a minimum guarantee 
of human rights within their own territories. The fact that 
these nations agreed to include the amendment creates, they 
say, “an illusion of achievement rather than anything sub- 
stantial,” since obviously they signed with large reservations 
as to just what human rights they intend to promote and 
respect. 

But if the long campaign which the churches waged was 
not as successful in this respect as they could have wished, 
it did have some by-products which are highly promising 
for the ideals of democracy and democratic procedure. For it 
it hopeful for the future of democracy when statesmen show 
themselves willing, or find themselves compelled to be guided 
by the best thought of the most enlightened and the most 
disinterested groups in the nation. In that sense the inclusion 
of the amendment, unsatisfactory as it is, represents a 
triumph for the forces of the nation which place the prin- 
ciples of equality and justice above the demands of 
expediency. 

Their success, too, in arousing and mobilizing public 
opinion in favor of their proposals is highly significant. Their 
campaign in this regard had been long and arduous. Ever 
since the publication of the Dumbarton Oaks Charter they 
had studied it carefully, noted its defects and omissions, 
proposed desired amendments. They then worked tirelessly 
to overcome popular inertia, to arouse public interest and 
to educate the people on the structure of the Charter and 
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the gravity of the issues involved. As a result, the Con- 
sultants at San Francisco felt that they were armed not only 
with a commission from the churches but also a mandate 
from the people. 

These are solid achievements. More than anything else 
they justify the words of Secretary Stettinius in his state- 
ment on the Conference: “Seldom has there been a greater 
demonstration of respect for democratic rights.” They give 
a hopeful answer to the question: “Whither Democracy?” 


“THE WAKE OF ARMIES” 


WHEN Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew admon- 
ished Marshal Tito that “no territorial problem can be solved 
by proclamations issued in the wake of an army on the 
march,” we hope that he remembered, amongst the terri- 
torial problems, the Baltic republics. At a press conference 
on March 3 of this year, Mr. Grew stated that the United 
States and Great Britain have never recognized the annexa- 
tion of these states by Russia in 1940. Speaking of that 
annexation shortly after it occurred, the late President 
Roosevelt said: 

It is stated here that Lithuania has lost her indepen- 

dence. It is a mistake to say so. Lithuania did not lose 

her independence. Lithuania’s independence was only 
temporarily put aside. 
Of late, however, a profound official silence on the part of 
the United States and Great Britain raises uneasy suspicions 
as to how “temporary” the “putting aside” of the indepen- 
dence of the Baltic States may be. 

On the eve of the San Francisco Conference the United 
Organizations of Americans of Lithuanian, Latvian and 
Estonian Descent submitted a memorandum to the United 
Nations secretariat pointing out the position of the Baltic 
States, especially in regard to the Yalta Agreement. That 
Agreement, the memorandum noted, pledged the signatories 
to promote the 

. » « processes which will enable the liberated peoples to 

destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to 

create democratic institutions of their own choice. This 

is a principle of the Atlantic Charter... . 

The fact that Russia was the country which “liberated” the 
Baltic states from the Germans does not exempt it from the 
scope of the Yalta Agreement. 

The memorandum called upon America and Great Britain 
to implement the Yalta Agreement in the Baltic republics. 
This would mean, it said, that the Soviet occupational troops 
should be removed; that deported citizens should be re- 
turned; that an Inter-Allied Commission “with real partici- 
pation of the United States and Great Britain” should be set 
up to supervise free, secret elections with adequate protection 
for the voters. 

This is the way to ensure that (to quote Mr. Churchill) 
“the simple and honorable purposes for which we entered 
the war are not brushed aside,” and that “totalitarian or 
police governments” do not “take the place of the German 
invaders.” It will also enable us, in the words of the Man- 
chester Guardian, “to avoid the sort of acquiescence in Rus- 
sian high-handedness which might be classified as appease- 
ment.” 

At Munich, Europe paid a ruinous price for “peace in our 
time”—and did not get peace. One Munich is enough. 


THE FORGOTTEN FRONT 


THE GRAND STRATEGY of the war as planned by the 
late President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill shortly after 
Pearl Harbor called for a strong offensive in Europe, with 
the idea of knocking out Germany first. That was early in 
1942. 

Suppose it had been the other way around. Suppose that 
it had been decided to knock out Japan first. Suppose the 
tremendous flood of Lend-Lease had poured into the Pacific 
to strengthen China, that the crowded troop transports had 
been landing men and equipment on the Pacific islands and 
the Chinese mainland for a great pincer-grip on Japan. Sup- 
pose that May 8 had been V-J Day. . . . (This supposition 
is inspired by a speech made by Representative Walter H. 
Judd, of Minnesota, to be reprinted in the June Catholic 
Mind.) 

What would Britain and Russia have been doing all this 
time? Britain’s island fortress would doubtless have still held 
firm. The R.A.F. would have lived up to its heroic tradition 
—‘‘never was so much owed by so many to so few.” Russia 
would have done what China has to do—trade space for 
time, retreat and retreat. Just how patiently Britain and 
Russia would have borne this is a matter for conjecture. But 
one recalls the “second front” clamor in 1942 and 1943, 
which seemed to take no account of the North African, 
Italian and Pacific phases of the war. 

For four years China has been our ally. For four years she 
has watched 98 per cent of Lend-Lease go to Europe. Insuf- 
ficiently armed, her soldiers have now for eight years been 
battling the enemy whose ferocity and toughness we are 
beginning to appreciate. As our men, with the best equip- 
ment that American wealth and ingenuity can supply, inch 
forward on Okinawa, we may remember that for eight years 
Chinese soldiers have been facing this same enemy with old 
equipment, and not much of that. Still there are no second- 
front parades in Washington, and no mass meetings of pro- 
test in Madison Square Garden. 

Meanwhile the Communists, following a familiar pattern, 
have dusted off the old charges of Fascism and corruption 
and hurled them at Chiang Kai-shek. Doubtless, in a country 
where civil war and foreign aggression followed hard upon 
the heels of revolution, there will be facts aplenty to be used 
against the Generalissimo. But—to turn home for a moment 
—what a job they could do on the bunglings of our own 
war effort! 

The China Monthly for May, 1945, quotes a significant 
passage from an article by Harrison Forman, in PM, April 8, 
1945: “The Soviet Union’s denunciation of her neutrality 
pact with Japan is bad news to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. . . . The Soviets, he knows, are realists. They'll expect 
good and proper return for any material contribution they 
make in the war over there.” 

Evidently the Soviets have their own idea of what Lend- 
Lease means. 

Does Moscow intend the Chungking government to go 
the way of the Polish government-in-exile? Has Stalin a 
Chinese counterpart of the Lublin Committee up his sleeve? 
The formula has worked before: vilification of the existing 
government; insistence on the Communists as the only gen- 
uine democrats; rupture with the government; creation of a 
“Committee”; recognition of same, etc., etc. 

China was the first nation to war against the Axis. Step- 
child of the United Nations, her very patience in accepting 
the strategy dictated from Washington has worked against 
her in the face of vociferous communist propaganda. We 
must not betray her faith in us. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


W. H. AUDEN: 


PILGRIM’S REGRESS? 
VICTOR M. HAMM 


IN 1930 a slender volume of Poems appeared in England, 
with this dedicatory quatrain affixed to its title-page: 

Let us honor if we can 

The vertical man, 

Though we value none 

But the horizontal one. 
The quatrain was addressed to Christopher Isherwood, and 
the book was the work of another young Englishman, Wys- 
tan Hugh Auden. It was the first volume of a series the 
most recent of which has just appeared. 

At first Mr. Auden’s verses struck critics by reason of 
their verbal and technical brilliance alone. Improvisation 
and imitation seemed to be his principal dangers. Did he 
knew where he was going? On the intellectual side he was 
certainly a searcher, a bogoiskatal, to employ the favorite old 
Russian term. But his position appeared to be that of the 
speaker in one of his early poems: 

Here am I, here are you; 

But what does it mean? What are we going to do? 
He told his readers in his earliest volume, and he seems to 
have told himself as well: 

If we really want to live, we'd better start at once to 

try; 

If aa don’t, it doesn’t matter, but we'd better start to 

die. 

While he was trying to decide the alternative for himself, 
Auden went on with five-finger exercises, some of them 
unintelligible to the normal mind (e.g. “Paid on Both Sides: 
a Charade”), or with purely descriptive poetry (On This 
Island, 1937), written, however, against a background of 
ominous apprehensions of disaster—the mood of the thirties: 

Soon through the dykes of our content. 

The crumpling flood will force a rent. 
There is a tone of isolation, Arnoldian in its sincerity, in this 
1937 volume. Occasionally a hint of hope breaks through 
the bleak winter spell, and the poct dreams of the floods of 
Spring: 

Ah, water 

Would gush, flush, green these mountains and these 

valleys, 

And we rebuild our cities, not dream of islands. 

One may detect Gerard Manley Hopkins in the rhythm of 
these lines. Is Auden reading the Note Books as well? 

He is searching among the philosophers and the poets. 
Communism attracts him briefly, but strikes no roots of 
conviction. He sees the inequities of our civilization as a 
mere symptom of a deeper disease. At length his mind re- 
experiences the truth of the fact of Original Sin: 

Underneath the leaves of life 
Green on the prodigious tree, 
In a trance of grief 
Stood the fallen man and wife. 
This is the opening stanza of poem XXXI of the volume 
Another Time, which appeared in 1940. 

A valuable essay, too slightly noticed, “Criticism in a 
Mass Society,” contributed to the volume The Intent of the 
Critic (Princeton University Press, 1941), brings the liter- 
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ary problem into sharp focus with the political and the reli- 
gious. (One recalls Irving Babbitt’s remark: “When studied 
with any degree of thoroughness, the economic problem will 
be found to run into the political problem, the political 
problem in turn into the philosophical, the philosophical it- 
self to be almost indissolubly bound up with the religious.’’) 
We are living, says Auden in this essay, at the end of the 
period which began with the Renaissance. We are all, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, “seeking some form of catholic 
unity to correct the moral, artistic and political chaos that 
has resulted from an over-development of protestant diver- 
sity.” He goes on to point out that the cohesion of a society 
is secured 

. . . by a mixture of three factors: community of ac- 

tions, community of faith and beliefs, and coercion. . . . 

In a differentiated society like our own, the first factor 

has in large measure disappeared. If we are agreed that 

the third should be as small an influence as possible, we 

must examine the second very carefully. 
The danger of the third factor, the drive towards a collec- 
tivist cohesion, a regimented society in which personality is 
lost completely, is described in the satiric symbolism of the 
inscription for a marble monument erected by the State to 
“The Unknown Citizen, JS/07/M/378,” who was found by 
the Bureau of Statistics to be “One against whom there was 
no official complaint,” all reports agreeing that “in the 
modern sense of an old-fashioned word, he was a saint.” For 
in everything he served “the Greater Community.” The 
poem’s closing lines point the tragedy: 

Was he free? Was he happy? The question is absurd: 

Had anything been wrong, we should certainly have 

heard. 

Examination of the second factor, the need of a com- 
munity of faith and beliefs, leads the poet in the long poetic 
epistle, The Double Man (1941), to return to the motif of 
his early epigraph, quoted at the beginning of this article. 
In this twentieth-century Essay on Man, the title of which 
derives from a remark of Montaigne, Auden meditates on 
the mighty maze, if not to justify the ways of God, at least 
to find the roots of man. The poem begins with the writer’s 
own preoccupation, the nature of art, and passes on to the 
condition of our time, diagnosing rather than prescribing, 
but diagnosing with a vision that carries him beyond the 
immediate into the essential. To many of the lines are ap- 
pended interpretative notes, some of them more interesting 
than the verses they illumine. Thus to the passage on Art, 
the following detached observations are attached: 

Definition of Art. The most difficult game conceivable 

to man. 

And what is the only thing that can never become a 
game, but always remains work, i.e., which can never 
be done perfectly and so give us esthetic satisfaction? 
The ethical. 

Definition of a saint. One to whom ethics have almost 
become esthetics. 

A poet’s prayer. “Lord, teach me to write so well, 
that I shall no longer want to.” 

But the major theme of the poem is the condition of man, 
in our time, in any time after the Fall. It is the truth of the 
Fall of Man that pervades the work, both as the ground- 
bass and as the key theme of the symbolic composition: 


And all are suspects and involved 
Until the mystery is solved. 

















And more and more we are aware, 

However miserable may be 

Our parish of immediacy, 

How small it is, how far beyond, 

Ubiquitous within the bond 

Of one impoverishing sky, 

Vast spiritual disorders lie. 
La vraie civilization n’est pas dans le gaz, ni dans la 
vapeur, ni dans les tables tournantes. Elle est dans la 
diminution des traces du péché originel—BAUDELAIRE. 


We seem altogether lost. 


Where am I? Metaphysics says 
No question can be asked unless 
It has an answer, so I can 
Assume this maze has got a plan. 


His absolute pre-supposition 
Is—Man creates his own condition: 
This maze was not divinely built, 
But is secreted by my guilt. 


My problem is how not to will; 

They move most quickly who stand still; 
I’m only lost until I see 

I’m lost because I want to be. 


Doggerel some of this may be as poetry, but the athletic 
economy of motion admits of no ornament. The overwhelm- 
ing realization of the fact of Original Sin has become indeed 
—perhaps under the influence of Kierkegaard, who stands 
behind many of the lines—a veritable obsession. One is 
about to remind the poet, as Maritain reminded the educator 
who suddenly realized that “‘of all the needs of democracy, 
some abiding sense of the reality of original sin may yet 
prove to be the greatest,” that as Catholics we readily agree 
with him, while adding that “‘an abiding sense of the reality 
of the internal power of regenerating grace and faith, hope 
and charity, may prove to be even more necessary.” But the 
retort is forestalled by the nature of Mr. Auden’s latest 
work. 

For the Time Being (1944) is called “ta Christmas Ora- 
torio.” It is the first explicitly and authentically Christian 
poem Auden has written (it is a medley of verse and prose, 
like other of the poet’s writing), and demonstrates, it seems 
to me, that the poet has definitely got clear of the Waste 
Land of agnosticism. By way of the Valley of the Convic- 
tion of Sin he has finally reached the River of Revelation and 
is bathing in its healing flood. 

The epigraph which stands at the head of the work is 
taken from the Epistle to the Romans: “What shall we say 
then? Shall we continue in Sin, that grace may abound? God 
forbid.” The first part or act of the oratorio is entitled 
“Advent.” In lines reminiscent of Dante and Francis Thomp- 
son, the chorus intones: 

Alone, alone, about a dreadful wood 

Of conscious evil runs a lost mankind, 

Dreading to find its Father lest it find 

The Goodness it has dreaded is not good: 

Alone, alone, about our dreadful wood. 
Only a miracle can save mankind, for “the Pilgrim Way has 
led to the Abyss.” 

The miracle will occur: already the Annunciation fore- 
shadows the tremendous fact. But the City of This World is 
unaware; taken up with secular events, it can only dwell 
optimistically on the promise of imperialistic progress. The 
Narrator uses well known phrases: 


These are stirring times for the editors of newspapers: 
History is in the making; Mankind is on the march. 
The longest aqueduct in the world is already 

Under construction. a an 

True, the Western seas are still infested with pirates, 
And the rising power of the Barbarian in the North 
Is giving some cause for uneasiness; but we are fully 
Alive to these dangers; we are rapidly arming. 


Our great Empire shall be secure for a thousand years. 
Meanwhile, Mary is lulling an Infant to sleep in a manger, 
and the Three Shepherds hear her song in the gracious night. 

A long prose monolog follows: The Meditation of Simeon. 
Here the poet rethinks the Christian fact. “The Word could 
not be made Flesh until men had reached a state of absolute 
contradiction between clarity and despair.” “But here and 
now the Word which is implicit in the Beginning and in the 
End is become immediately explicit. . . Wherefore, having 
seen Him, not in some prophetic vision of what might be, 
but with the eyes of our own weakness, . . we are bold to say 
that we have seen our salvation.” “And by the existence of 
this Child, the proper value of all other existences can be 
given. . .” This Meditation is the pivot of the whole work. 

But the secular City again engulfs us. Herod plots the 
Massacre of the Innocents, fearing the New Order which 
will replace his legal Justice by Pity, and the old aristocracy 
by a New “which will consist exclusively of hermits, bums 
and permanent invalids.” And this Nativity play ends ap- 
propriately with the Flight into Egypt, the apparent triumph 
of the secular over the sacred. 

Since the beginning of the War, Mr. Auden has lived in 
America. He has adopted much of our speech and has be- 
come familiar with our manners and our milieu. Spiritually, 
however, he has come more and more to live in that ancient 
City to which all true pilgrims must come. For the time 
being, he tarries among us. 


PRELUDE TO WINTER 


The sun comes late and later to my valley; 

Summer hangs by a silken thread of corn; 

The field-mice scurry from the whistling stubble, 
And pastures close where troubled sheep were shorn. 


But I must wait the lurching seat of harvest 
To draw the harrow under quiet trees 


Before | turn my face from field and hollow, 

The sagging plow-reins lax across my knees. 
Through trembling grass I hear the winter coming, 
And though I have no heart for such a sound, 
There will come days soft-blanketed for dreaming, 
And rest from the long beloved ground. 


THIRZA MARTIN 


TO A MOTHER 


When she that is my arg. ent of Heaven 

Died, and my hurrying senses sought for her 

Wherever women met, such ciues were given 

As knit new pain to pain, being but spur 

To full remembrance and a wiser loss. 

What turn of brow or fo.m, what slight or shy 

Familiarness that spok<, but ended dross 

And alien, crying, “Not of her soul am I”? 

Then was I gladlie’ cloistered, treasured new 

My Sisters’ sober regimen of dress— 

Till in God’s gentler time He showed me you, 

And in your face her rare, her double stress: 

The mother-love that to all need replies, 

The maiden wonder flowering in your eyes. 
S1sTER MARGARET TERESA 
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all, as any true teacher must be, deeply sensitive of the worth 
of those he is instructing. These talks—they were a series of 
radio addresses—are keyed to the receptive capabilities of 
the ordinary British man-in-the-street; but they are not 
therefore condescending and over-simplified. The very sub- 
ject matter he chooses manifests at once the difficulty of his 
task, for he essays to discuss with such an average audience 
matters like the Trinity and the whole magnificent sweep of 
our supernatural elevation through Christ. 

The success with which his venture comes off can be ap- 
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to make, and the difference is just this. When you beget, 
you beget something of the same kind as yourself. A 
man begets human babies, beavers beget little beavers. 
. But when you make, you make something of a differ- 
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And that is precisely what Christianity is about. This 
world is a great sculptor’s shop. We are the statues and 
there is a rumor going round the shop that some of us 4 
are some day going to come to life. 
That is a small sample of the riches that await you in this 

quite remarkable little book. One priceless chapter (for an- 

other example) deals gently but devastatingly with the objec- 

tion that many professing Christians, despite the wonderful 

dignity they claim for themselves, nevertheless remain quite 

unpleasant people. He titles that chapter “Nice People or 

New Men,” and it leads inevitably to a steel-sinewed later 

one, “Is Christianity Hard or Easy?” wherein we see that 

Mr. Lewis is not a popularizer in the sense of one who is 

watering-down, to make palatable, the sweet austerity of the 

Gospel : 
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fact that our supernatural elevation comes through incor- 
poration into Christ’s Church. These reservations apart, the 
book is shot through with a clear understanding of and a 
fine reverence for the truth and beauty of the supernatural. 
Every one of Mr. Lewis’ books has shown a growth in this 
regard. Two forthcoming books of his are announced. I can 
truly say that I and (I hope) all those I have converted into 
Lewis enthusiasts, await them with eagerness. 
Harotp C. GARDINER 


LINCOLN’S FOREIGN POLICY 


DipLoMaAT IN Carpet Siippers. By Jay Monaghan. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $4 


OF THE HUNDREDS of volumes written about Lincoln 
and his administration, few emphasize the importance and 
difficulties of his role as director of the foreign policy of 
the country during the critical war years. Here we have a 
complete picture of that policy and can realize the important 
part it played in securing victory for the North. For that 
war was fought in London, Paris and Madrid as well as in 
Virginia and the Mississippi Valley, and Lincoln personally 
directed the foreign campaign as actively as he managed 
domestic military and civil affairs. 

Foreign recognition and intervention would have meant 
the definite break-up of the Union, and few realize how 
perilously close we came to such a disaster. The aristocratic 
and monarchical governments of Europe had never looked 
kindly upon the American experiment in democracy, and 
would have welcomed its failure as a check to liberal ele- 
ments in their own lands. The growing power and com- 
mercial importance of the Republic was a cause of alarm to 
the conservative and financial classes of Great Britain, while 
Napoleon III saw in the conflict a golden chance to realize 
his dream of a Mexican empire. How Lincoln played upon 
the mutual dislike and suspicion of France and Britain to 
prevent them from uniting in a common policy against the 
North is interestingly told. 

While this was his main problem, there were a dozen 
others almost as dangerous which demanded constant care 
and attention. The attitude of Mexico and South America 
had to be watched; Spain was toying with the idea of recap- 
turing some of her lost West-Indian possessions; the old 
friendship with Russia must be strengthened; Seward’s fan- 
tastic idea of uniting the country by stirring up a foreign 
war often brought the plans of his Chief to the brink of 
failure. Military and political moves at home were always 
planned with one eye on their effect in Europe. Thus, the 
capture of New Orleans was a “must,” since it was neces- 
sary to open a cotton port and get at least a trickle of that 
precious material to Britain lest the collapse of the British 
textile industry rouse that country to intervention. The ques- 
tion of Emancipation must be managed in such a way as to 
arouse sympathy and support in Europe yet not alienate the 
Border States at home. Winking at blockade-running was 
the price paid for Europe’s acquiescence in the closing of 
Southern ports. 

That Lincoln was the real head of his administration and 
made the final decision on all matters of policy is an accepted 
fact, and no one will deny that he showed ability and finesse 
of a high order in his dealings with foreign diplomats. But 
the author becomes a bit too lyrical at times in praise of 
Lincoln’s genius; there seems to be too much post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. To give the impression that every problem 
turned out just as it did because he “planned it that way” 
is rather misleading, especially since the President is quoted 
as saying he had no foreign policy. 

Indeed, Lincoln’s readiness to shift his ground, abandon 
policies and adjust his methods to the needs of the moment 
was his greatest asset and probably contributed more than 
any other factor to the ultimate success of his efforts. His 
sudden shifts from bullying aggressiveness to humble com- 
pliance kept European statesmen confused and uncertain. 
Hints of a defensive alliance between America and Russia, 
the Danish-Prussian quarrel, insurrections in Poland, made 
them fearful of becoming embroiled in an American war. 
The many unofficial ambassadors Lincoln sent to Europe to 
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influence public opinion by speeches, articles in the press and 
other means, hampered the governments by dividing their 
own people. The question of slavery caused even those whose 
financial interests were involved to hesitate in the matter 
of intervention. 

Mr. Monaghan has deftly woven all these shifts and cross- 
currents of international politics into a living, thrilling 
drama. We see the strategems and maneuvering of Tories, 
Liberals, Abolitionists, Financiers, Jingos and Statesmen. 
Adams, Palmerston, Napoleon III, Mason, Seward, Weed 
and a host of other actors become more than mere names; 
their hopes and fears, successes and failures hold the reader’s 
breathless interest until the final curtain. Here we have a 
readable, lively volume which will appeal to the general 
reader no less than to the historian. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


TWO BRITONS ON INDIA 


STRANGERS IN INDIA. By Perderel Moon. Reynal and 

Hitchcock. $2 

THe INDIAN ProsieM. By R. Coupland. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. $5 
STRANGERS IN INDIA are the British rulers; Mr. Moon 
was one of them. He was a member for fifteen years, in 
various degrees of responsibility, of the very backbone of 
the British administration, the Indian Civil Service, until 
his resignation last year. From his retirement in England he 
surveys calmly and critically the administrative system he 
served. The result is Strangers in India, which is largely 
in the form of a series of discussions between two members 
of the Civil Service, of the main policies of the British Gov- 
ernment in India and its achievements and shortcomings. 
The author himself, as a third party, adds, on occasion, his 
own comments and qualifications, and reviews the salient 
points of the discussion in an excellent concluding chapter. 

“The Peasant and Poverty” starts off the discussion, dur- 
ing which the constructive efforts made by the Government 
to relieve the misery of the average Indian, the peasant, are 
reviewed. But this laudable policy ended with Curzon’s vice- 
royalty, for “in the last twenty years, instead of leaders, 
we've become obstructionists, obstinately resisting new ideas 
and damning those who spread them as Congress-walas, 
Communists, anti-English and seditious.” Any suggestion 
that the Government take a hand in the adoption of “a 
radical revision of our whole rural economy, a great speedup 
of industrialization” and other measures deemed imperative 
for solving the problem of poverty, was invariably met with 
a non possumus for all sorts of lame excuses. 

“Law and order,” frequently regarded as the greatest of 
benefits of the British rule, does not seem after all an 
unmixed blessing. In fact, surprise is expressed that “any- 
thing so unsuited as the English system of law should ever 
have been foisted upon India”; the “simple people” were 
almost driven, for all and sundry differences, to courts which 
“were a sham and a mockery in which police, witnesses, 
lawyers and judges all played their part in producing or 
using evidence which they knew to be quite false.” Inten- 
tions were good indeed, but their materialization, in this 
as in many another major field, was anything but desirable. 

As for the Hindu-Muslim division and its political conse- 
quences, it is pointed out that “religion is not the cause of 
the quarrel,” which in point of fact is “‘a struggle for posts 
and political power between two communities distinguished 
by religion and culture.” Quite significant is the avowal: 

We did not create the divisions; but our mere presence 
helped to keep them alive; both consciously and uncon- 
sciously we have made use of them for our own pur- 
poses. . . . Left to themselves, one or the other side 
would have gone under, or some compromise would have 
been reached. 

The basic cause of the present political deadlock is not 
the communal division, but the opposition between the Con- 
gress’ contention that “a settlement with Britain must pre- 
cede a communal settlement” and the Government’s claim 
that “it must be the other way round.” To break this im- 
passe, the author proposes that the British Government make 
up its mind and make it “unmistakably clear that India is 
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to be independent,” as “evidence of the sincerity of our in- 
tentions,” which must be to “concentrate our attention, not 
on the communal problem, but on those many questions 
which must form the subject of an agreement or treaty with 
a self-governing India and England.” 

Fairness, objectivity and courage characterize Mr. Moon’s 
interesting and instructive study of India and its rulers. His 
resignation from the Indian Civil Service, though he is not 
yet forty years old, would seem to be the ratification of his 
conviction that a self-governing India would have little 
need of “Englishmen as administrators or political advisers” 
but great need of them “as technical and scientific experts, 
specialists of all kinds.” 

Coupland’s book is a comprehensive and scholarly treatise 
on the constitutional problem in India. It consists of three 
parts (each published originally as a separate book) cover- 
ing over 700 pages, with extensive references to original 
documents and with many appendices, maps and complete 
indices. It is, in fact, a reference book for a critical study 
of Indian constitutional development. 

Part I deals with the beginnings and evolution of self- 
government up to the making of the New Constitution of 
1935, the result of the London Round Table Conferences of 
the ’thirties. Part II studies the actual working of the new 
constitution in the Provinces from 1937 up to the beginning 
of the war, when the Indian provincial ministries directed 
by the Congress Party resigned in protest against the Vice- 
roy’s declaration of Indian belligerency, without even con- 
sulting them. Part III describes the attempts made by the 
Indians and British to come to a settlement, to break the 
political deadlock. 

Professor Coupland holds the chair of Colonial History 
at Oxford University, and has been a member of important 
Royal Commissions to India and Palestine, and also a mem- 
ber of the Cripps Mission to India in 1942. He writes with 
authority on Indian constitutional history. Facts, however, 
have to be interpreted. It is rather surprising, in view of 
the previous author’s conclusion from first-hand knowledge, 
to hear Professor Coupland repeat the official version that 
“the solution of the deadlock lies wholly in Indian hands.” 
It must be added that, whatever his interpretations, they do 
not detract from the value of the book as a scholarly study 
of Indian constitutional history. 

Lourpu M. YEDDANAPALLI 


SLEEP IN THE SuN. By Alan Moody. Houghton Mifflin 

Co. $2 
THIS NOVEL is in many ways similar to The Life and 
Death of Little Jo, although the characters of Sleep in the 
Sun show no sense of things spiritual beyond peppering 
their conversation with the names of Saints, the Blessed 
Mother and her Divine Son; however, there is no conscious 
spirit of irreverence or blasphemy. 

José and his wife, Mama Chula, are Mexican peasants 
living in a remote valley in Southern California; they are 
very poor, very lazy, without education or any modern 
conveniences, yet they are not unhappy or discontented. 
Sometimes they long for a “radio talking-machine,” but when 
they manage to get one their triumph soon turns to bitter 
disappointment ; they are proud of their relative, Pedro, who 
speaks English and makes “big money” in a city factory, 
but when he and his rug-cutting “friendly girl” come for a 
visit, the pride they had in him is dashed low and they see 
that after all their way of life is better than his; when a 
fatherless child is left with them they take it to their hearts 
and feel that truly now their shack is a home. 

There is no real plot, but the setting is novel, the characters 
are well portrayed, and the style is pleasing. 

Mary L. DuNN 





Rev. F. J. Gaciacuer, S.J., a professor of American 
history for many years, is stationed at St. Isaac Jogues 
Novitiate, Wernersville, Pa. 

Rev. Lourpu M. YEDDANAPALLI, S.J., will soon be leav- 
ing his teaching post at Canisius College, Buffalo, for 
his native India. 
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THEATRE 


SLICE IT THIN, a farce with music, is an underprivileged 
light comedy which had the misfortune to be born on the 
wrong side of the railroad tracks. Sponsored by a producer 
with a bank-roll, able to hire a corps of technicians to 
embroider the story with persuasive lights, Hollywood cos- 
tumes and a ten-piece orchestra, the production would be 
mildly amusing, considerably more entertaining than other 
shows I could mention. Produced by the Blackfriars, with 
their limited resources, Slice Jt Thin is a Cinderella comedy 
that never meets Prince Charming. 

The Friars cannot even provide the farce with a stage 
large enough for the juveniles to dance with youthful abandon 
without fear of colliding with the furniture. Instead of 
singing with an orchestra, their songs are accompanied by 
two pianos, sometimes only one. The Friars hardly need to 
be informed that in the theatre, as elsewhere, money is not 
everything, but there are times when the lack of it can be 
rather inconvenient. 

No amount of money, of course, could make the farce first- 
rate theatre. It’s not in the writing. Farce should start with 
a whoop and a jump and proceed at a breathless pace until 
the final curtain. The authors, Lt. Edward N. Heghinian, 
and Al Moritz, are too slow taking off. They do not work up 
to farce tempo until their second act, resembling a pitcher 
who loses the game in the first inning and then never lets a 
batter get to first base. 

Their second act is hilarious and their third act ludicrous, 
which is proper in farce. But when the fun begins, the first 
act has already ruined their story. 

The plot, if you insist, revolves around the intention of a 
Hollywood star to retire from the screen and settle down in 
a quiet college town. He is pursued to his retreat by his 
press agent, a passionate Russian actress, and a gossip col- 
umnist with a photographer at her elbow, all of them igno- 
rant of his intention and of the fact that he has married the 
widow of a former colleague, and acquired, along with his 
new wife, a stagestruck step-daughter. The result, of course, 
is beautiful confusion. 

On the acting side, the production is rather fortunate. Joan 
Field, the multipara with talented children, is delighttully 
humorous as the sophisticated mother. Wilson Brooks, the 
retiring Hollywood star, is properly hammy, meaning his 
interpretation of his role could hardly be better. Dorothy 
Morrison, the gossip, columnist, is as haywire as one would 
expect of anybody who likes that kind of work. The other 
members of the cast are unable to overcome the limitations 
of the Blackfriars’ stage. Dennis Gurney directed the pro- 
duction and Jerry Boxhorn is responsible for the sets and 
costumes. Until May 27—probably till a later date, depend- 
ing on audience demand—tickets will be on sale at the Black- 
friars’ Playhouse on West 57th Street. THropnitus Lewis 


FILMS 


THE UNSEEN. If you enjoy having the daylights scared 
out of you and are willing to forgive a sloppy, unsatisfying 
ending to mystifying proceedings, then this thriller should 
entertain you. Living next to a boarded-up house where sus- 
picious lights move about, the two children of a widower, 
whose wife died strangely two years before, become involved 
in the weird happenings. Joel McCrea is the father, abrupt 
in manner, who is suspected in his wife’s death. Taking over 
from previous governesses who have done a bad job with the 
boy (Richard Lyon) and girl (Nona Griffith), Gail Russel 
finds herself enmeshed in terrifying circumstances because 
oi her young charges. Herbert Marshall as the family physi- 
cian plays a part in things. Current murders and one un- 
suspected for twelve years add to the suspense and excite- 
ment. Most of the performances are very satisfactory, with 
the work of the two children outstanding. If the film lived up 
to the early thrilling moments, this would be an unusual 
piece. However, there is still enough mystery to satisfy 
young and older cinemagoers. (Paramount) 


SWING OUT SISTER. Here is a feather-weight musical 
whose too-few interludes with music can hardly be consid- 
ered compensation for the wobbly plot. Rod Cameron, who 
has just graduated from Westerns, is the classical musician 
who would much rather be known as a swing king. Frances 
Raeburn is the singer who pretends to her family that she is 
studying for a concert career while she is really singing in 
a night club. These two find each other romantically before 
the fadeout. Wandering somewhere between the start and 
finish, Billie Burke and Arthur Treacher may be found in 
standard characterizations. Adults will consider this less than 
mediocre diversion. (Universal) 


THE BODY SNATCHER. A tale from Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s pen provided the material for this horror fea- 
ture. Lined up to interpret the macabre story are such ex- 
perts as Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi and Henry Daniell; and 
they play to the hilt this record of revenge and murder. The 
chilling series of happenings find their root in the custom of 
grave-robbing and trafficking in the bodies, as presented in 
the Scotland of more than a century ago. Though the pro- 
duction values are superior, the picture must be objected to 
because of excessive gruesomeness. (R.K.O. Radio) 


CAPTAIN TUGBOAT ANNIE. Even though you may have 
been a one-time fan of Tugboat Annie and enjoyed her hectic 
career, I doubt if you will like this shabby reincarnation of 
the lusty gal, in the person of Jane Darwell, with Edgar 
Kennedy as her rival. A stew of ridiculous events has been 
cooked up and the result is innocuous but dull entertainment 
for the family. (Republic) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


IN A ROOM on the thirty-first floor of a skyscraper a man 
raised a window and crawled out on a ledge. . . . Perched 
precariously at this dizzying height, he made ready to jump. 
... The depth of the prospective plunge evidently appalled 
him. He drew back a bit from the end of the ledge. . . . Faces 
appeared in the windows of the office-building on the opposite 
side of the street; men and women cried out: “Don’t jump. 
Go back in the building. Please don’t jump.” .. . From all 
directions, the wail of police sirens began rising on the air. 


A dense crowd, gathering in the street, gazed up at the 
man on the ledge... . : As he moved for the second time to 
the edge, the crowd exclaimed: “He’s going to jump. Look 
out, get clear.” . . . For the second time, the man on the 
ledge lost his nerve. . . . Gazing upwards, the man saw an 
officer being lowered on a rope and shrieked: “If you come 
any nearer, I'll jump for sure.” . . . Looking downward, 


he saw police beginning to spread a net. . . . He moved over 
to the edge, paused for a few seconds, then stepped off into 
space. ... The net was not yet secured. . . . The man’s body 


landed on the street with a terrific crash. .. . Jumping from 
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high buildings is forbidden by law. . . . The fact that police try 
to save the jumper does not mean they approve the jump... . 
Knowing the high incidence of tragedy involved in this form 
of leaping, police first endeavor to prevent it altogether. 
Failing in that, they seek to reduce the resultant damage as 
much as they can. 


The attitude of the Catholic Church toward mixed marriage 
is something like the police attitude toward the man on the 
ledge. . . . As did the policeman at the window, the Church 
pleads with the prospective jumper into mixed marriage: 
“Son (or daughter) don’t jump. From over 1,900 years of 
experience, I know that leaps such as you are contemplating 
nearly always end in spiritual tragedy.” . . . When the pros- 
pective jumper turns a deaf ear, the Church, by granting a 
dispensation, so to speak spreads a net. . . . The fact that the 
Church tries to save the jumper does not mean it approves 
the jump. . . . Leaping into mixed marriages is absolutely 
forbidden by Church law. . . . In this regard, the Church has 
always cried out to her sons and daughters: “Don’t jump.” 
Joun A. Toomey 
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ART 


NEW YORK being largely a place where culture has a 
synthetic tinge, my trips through the Middle West always 
leave me with a contrasting impression of having touched 
reality. The facade of sophisticated manner which is the 
stock in trade of those who have succumbed to the pernicious 
influence of our major metropolis does not exist in any per- 
ceptible degree, and there is a sense of seeing America and 
Americans as they really are. 

Coupled with this, one finds in Catholic circles an in- 
creased perception of the creative phases of artistic expres- 
sion. The detachment from Barclay Street and its products 
—partial though it still is—accompanies a detachment from 
historic types. This indicates that we are taking a direction 
leading to a creative indigenous art. And the production of 
a living art depends not only on the appetite for it, but pri- 
marily on artists and architects who are equipped to pro- 
duce it. 

When I reached the Catholic Student Center of lowa City 
on my recent trip, my response to the beauty of the fertile 
Iowa landscape and to an unusually agreeable household was 
heightened by stories of a priest-architect whom (it was 
promised) I would meet at Saint Ambrose College in Daven- 
port. I must confess this interest was mixed with a fair 
amount of skepticism as to the quality of the art to be found 
in such a combination of vocations. My previous experience 
with the Dominican priest-sculptor, Father McGlynn, should 
have encouraged me, however, for I recall feeling the same 
way when I went to see his work for the first time, only to 
find that his technical and artistic skill compelled my respect. 
That experience was repeated in Davenport, for Father 
Catich of Saint Ambrose College combines unusual skill as 
a craftsman with creative artistic ability of a high order. 

His numerous sketch-books are volumes full of esthetic 
pleasure. A sure, precise and delightful draftsmanship and 
sense of form appear in countless instances as one turns over 
the pages. These qualities are repeated in his oils and water 
colors, but it is in work which involves the element of fabri- 
cation that the full richness of his prolific talent is encoun- 
tered. His glass work is an instance of this, and its fine 
quality makes one anxious to see what he would do in relat- 
ing his designs to creative architecture. The innumerable 
wood engravings he has produced evidence his talent in this 
rewarding medium also. All in all, Father Catich is an artist 
of a rare kind and his work is one of the hopeful signs that 
presage well for the future of a Catholic form of art in this 
country. Barry ByRNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRECTION 


Epitor: In your announcement of the intended opening of a 
new LeMoyne College in Syracuse, it was stated that Le- 
Moyne was a French layman. For the sake of the record let 
it be known that Simon LeMoyne, discoverer of the salt wells 
here and near-martyr for the Faith, was Father Simon Le- 
Moyne, a Jesuit priest. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Rosert F. Grewen, S.J. 


LEND-LEASE TO RUSSIA 


Epiror: On everyone’s lips is the remark: “Russia would 
have been defeated by the Germans except for lend-lease 
supplies from America.” 

Let us look at the record. Hanson Baldwin in the New 
York Times for May 14, 1945, states that the decisive battle 
in the Russo-German war was that of Moscow in the winter 
of 1941-1942. The Russians repulsed the Germans. But the 
main factor was not lend-lease aid. It was, outside of Russian 
military strength, winter weather. 

By December, 1941, and January, 1942, lend-lease aid was 
just beginning to trickle into Russia. Before December, none 


at all had arrived. By February it amounted to about $50 
million worth, for that month. By March it had reached 
$100 million worth. Subsequent aid to the total amount of 
nine billion dollars worth undoubtedly accelerated the tempo 
of Russian victories over the Germans, with a saving in 
American lives reaching many tens of thousands. 

How the Russians would have fared without this aid can 
only be conjectured. That Germany, fighting on two fronts, 
would have been able to conquer so vast a country is un- 
likely. 

In any case, lend-lease must be seen in proper perspective. 
Seen thus, it cannot be said to have had any real effect in 
the decisive defeat of the Germans in their siege of Moscow. 


New York, N. Y. Rospert C. HARTNETT 


“AMERICA” IN THE CLASSROOM 


Epitor: The enclosed are criticisms of AMERICA by our 
Senior (highschool) students here. I gave this criticism as 
an assignment, a sort of control test, in connection with our 
use of your esteemed publication in our Religion classes. . . . 

Personally, I am quite happy about the use of AMERICA in 
these classes and, if I still have the same task next year, plan 
even more extensive use of AMERICA. 

Los Angeles, Calif. J. E. RAnsrForp, S.J. 


. . » One outstanding feature in your articles is the perfect 
unity and conciseness of material. I have never read any 
other weekly review whose articles are, if | may say so, so 
straight to the point... . MicHaet J. GARCIA 


. Some of the articles have proved to be very informative 
and almost invaluable in argumentation regarding current 
events. . . . However, as all readers do, I also take many 
sharp points of controversy with the expressed opinions. . . . 

Patrick McDermott 


... I find the Editorials of a non-religious character very 
interesting. Father Stechschulte’s article on jet and rocket 
propulsion in the April 28 America is the finest and yet sim- 
plest account of it I have to date found. Please continue 
your Science Notes. FRANCIS SIROKY 


. . . Of particular interest to me recently has been Father 
Benjamin Masse’s series of articles on the achievement of 
Christian principles in our everyday life, particularly in busi- 
ness and the Government’s relation to it... . 

One thing which I would like to see in your magazine is 
more articles which would be attractive to young people, 
such as youth conventions, sports and other youthful activi- 
ties. ... R. F. McIntosu 


. . . Several months ago, with a great deal of reluctance, I 
read my first issue of AMERICA. My mind was thoroughly 
convinced and I was resigned to the agonizing hours and the 
absolute boredom that was to be my lot until school was 
over. (And the worst of it was—they came every week.) 
After the first issue had been digested, somewhat forcibly, I 
drew the rapid conclusion that it was the novelty that caught 
my eye. However, as they came in week after week, relent- 
less as time itself, let me say with all sincerity and honesty 
that I looked upon them, not as an assignment, but as a 
pleasure... . Ropert St. CLAIR 


... Yours is a panoramic “Catholic Review of the Week” 
rather than a confined “Review of the Catholic Week.” 
Within its covers one sees the same topics which secular 
magazines chronicle, but, for a change, illuminated by the 
clear, bright light of justice unshrouded by any haze of 
trepidation or patronage. .. . Grorce C, STEINIKE 


... I think that there would be a decided pick-up in the pop- 
ularity of America if there were articies about sports in it. 
We Catholics, I should think, should have some say in the 
sports world as to some of the graft in it. Not only do I 
think that those syndicates should be broken up, but I think 
that AMERICA is one of the magazines that could do it. 
EL_ittis THIRMAN 
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The Risen Soldier 


By Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 


“It clears away the clouds of grief not with feebly 
burning platitudes but with the clear white light 
of God’s truth.”—Catholic Transcript. 


“Ideal for any priest to give or recommend to 
. . « whose souls are troubled for their distant 
loved ones.”"—Holy Name News. $1.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 11 











LOYOLA SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE EIGHT 


980 Park Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
FIVE UPPER GRADES 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
* 


FOUR YEARS 
OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


* 

A Catholic Day School with traditional classical 
training and special emphasis on Mathematics and 
Science. Special Course in Aeronautics. 

Fully Accredited. 

* 

MILITARY TRAINING 
Military Uniform worn in school 
* 

Com plete Program of Athletics 





Apply to: Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J., Headmaster 




















CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Catholic school for boys, under di- shire Hills. All sports for all sea- 
rection of Jesuit Fathers. Four years sons. 18-hole golf course. Resident 
college preparatory; eighth grade. nurse. Catalog on request. 
Complete courses in mathematics, 

fuages and Good study 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 





habits. 400-acre estate beautifully 
located in the heart of the Berk- Rev. Maurice V. Dullea, S.J. 








} Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS } 
band WELCOME. Rey. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 4 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


- NATIONAL MARIAN RESEARCH LIBRARY: Booklist j 
} containing 2600 titles on our Blessed Mother now available at 
j— Marian Library, University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. } 


. VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 3 
} by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for Speaker’s Course of $ 
ten lessons. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
} New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet free. 


} IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
> (Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 





_—_ = 
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— 
> JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. { 





THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP—Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly Supplied. 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 
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THE WORD 


ON PENTECOST SUNDAY Our Lord turned us over, 
as it were, to the Holy Spirit. “I will not leave you orphans,” 
He told the Apostles when He was departing from them. He 
sent them and us the Holy Spirit to take care of us. “He 
will,” said our Lord (following Knox’s translation), “in 
His turn make everything plain and recall to your minds 
everything I have said to you.” This is the season of the 
Holy Spirit, this long season from Pentecost Sunday to 
the beginning of Advent. In this season we may expect the 
Holy Spirit through the Church’s liturgy to give us a thor- 
ough review of the life and teachings of Christ, and to give 
us year by year a deeper and clearer understanding of things 
in the doctrine of Christ that may be obscure or hard. 

Strangely the Holy Spirit starts to make things plain by 
confronting us on the first Sunday after Pentecost with the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity, something we can never hope 
to understand fully. Maybe it is not as strange as it seems, 
for the first thing that we have to learn about God is that 
He is God. If He is God, we can never hope to understand 
Him fully. We have difficulty enough understanding our- 
selves. What parent completely understands the mind of a 
child, or what teacher the mind of a pupil, or what man the 
mind of a maid? 

The fact of the Trinity of God is very simply stated. 
There is only one God, but there are three Persons in that 
one God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. The 
Father is God. The Son is God and equal to the Father 
and existing with the Father from all eternity. The Holy 
Spirit is God, and equal with Father and Son and existing 
with them from all eternity. Each person of the Trinity is 
distinct, and yet there is only one God. Can we understand 
that? We learned it in our catechism as children. Theo- 
logians have written volumes on it, but all their volumes 
can offer us only an approach to understanding. Compari- 
sons and reflections and fuller knowledge that flows from 
the fact of the mystery itself. Wonderful things, inspiring 
things like the part that all Three Persons of the Trinity 
play in our life, their dwelling in us, their working for us, 
and through us; their concern for us. But a complete under- 
standing ? That cannot be. 

Why then do we accept the truth of the Trinity? For one 
reason, because we can even with our human reason prove 
the existence of God; and once we accept the very existence 
of God we must accept the fact that there will be things 
about God, about His nature, about His activities that we 
cannot hope to understand. The very existence of God im- 
plies mysteries in God. We accept it for another reason— 
and this is the best of reasons—because Christ revealed it 
to us and Christ proved Himself to be God. Once we accept 
His proof of His Divinity, then there is nothing left for us but 
to accept His word in all things. If we accept the word of 
human beings for about 90 per cent of the important things 
we know, we should have no hesitation in accepting without 
questioning the word of God Himself. 

“How deep is the mine of God’s wisdom, of his knowl- 
edge!” exclaims St. Paul in the epistle of Trinity Sunday. 
“How inscrutable are His judgments, how undiscoverable 
His ways! Who has ever understood the Lord’s thoughts 
or been His counselor?” (Rom. 11 :33-36). 

It is part of our conceit that we would like to understand 
all that there is in the mind of God, that we would at times 
like to be God’s counselors, to tell Him how to run His 
world and tell Him that we know better than He what is 
good for us. 

It is part of the wisdom of the Holy Spirit to confront us 
in His very first lesson with the deep mystery of God and 
the humbling necessity of accepting this mystery on the word 
of God. It is necessary that in the first of all lessons the 
Holy Spirit bring us back to the most fundamental basis of 
all our living, all our belief, all our acceptance, all our ac- 
tivity. That fundamental thing is the word of God Himself 
revealed to us through Christ. If through Christ and because 
of Christ we can come to accept even an overwhelming truth 
like the mystery of the Trinity, then there is no lesser mys- 
tery in our life that we cannot accept on the word of Christ. 
Lord, I believe. Help my unbelief. Joun P. DELANEY 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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l Callese of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


e 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 











Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
NEW ORLEANS i{5, 


URSULINE COLLEG LOUISIANA 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns of the Roman Union 
AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA .. 
For further information, address the Dean, 2635 State St. 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in. Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 


Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life 





——-@ 
For further information Address the Dean 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE | 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, library 
science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 


Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEG 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Liberal Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program, 
Pre-Medical, Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, 
Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; 
Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, 


Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York, N. Y. 
"Address Reverend Mother. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


Accredited. 








INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnineron, p. c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 
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Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph—Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Register 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the Main Line P.R.R., |! miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 





TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. -——® FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 
including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue A. Phone Tuxedo 23¢ 





College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 

of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 

Modern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 

Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 




















by Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
attractively presented in a 32-page pamphlet. 
Per doz., $1—At All Catholic Book Stores—Per 100, $6 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT ——— 





College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Junior College and High School 
for Girls with National Patronage 


6 atest 146th Year 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 














ACADEMY Elementary’ and High 
OF SAINT JOSEPH Affiliated with the 
IN-THE-PINES State University 

BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND = Complete courses in Art, 
NEW YORK Vocal and lestrementst 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL = Musics, Commercial ode, 
FOR GIRLS Athletics; Horseback Rid- 
Address: Directress ing; Outdoor Skating Risk 











FATHER MAGNER 


considers the why behind the mental, 
emotional, and social problems con- 
fronting us all in 


PERSONALITY 
AND 
SUCCESSFUL 
LIVING 


REV. JAMES A. MAGNER 


A direct, hard-hitting book for everyone interested in personal improvement. 
Packed with real down-to-earth examples, it is a practical, common-sense guide 
to the problem of developing the personality so necessary for successful living. 


$2.75 





BAY MILD 


Louis J. Kintziger 


An American story — filled with 
the many colors and indescribable 
freshness of Northern Michigan; 
the hardships and dangers of the 
fisherman's trade; the drama and 
intrigue of life in a small lake settle- 
ment. $2.00 








WEAPONS FOR 


A DYNAMIC WORLD 
ORDER 


Rt. Rev. Donald A. MacLean 


World War II has torn the world asun- 
der and plunged it into chaos. Here is a 
blueprint for the construction of a new 
world order, founded on the principles of 
peace and justice for all, and embodying 
the goal of world-wide charity. $2.50 





PEACE 
Thomas P. Neill 


A straightiorward, unpretentious presen- 
tation of the problems facing us in the 
coming peace meetings, together with an 
outline of action for the thinking Catholic 
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